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TH E 
Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
-e 


The HISTO Rx of ELIZABETH, 
continued, A. D. 1580. 


LIZABETH conſidered her- 
E ſelf as deeply intereſted in eve- 

ry revolution that happened in 
Scotland; becauſe that country 
alone, not being divided from 
England by fea, and bordering on all the 
Catholic and diſaffected counties, furniſhed 
her enemies with an eaſy entrance into the- 
heart of her kingdom; and becauſe ſhe 
was informed, that Mary, thinking herſelf 
A 2 deſerted 
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deſerted by the French monarch, had been: 
perſuaded by the Guiſes to ſolicit the 
protection of Philip, who, though he had. 
not yet openly declared war againſt the- 
queen, was every day, both by the inju- - 
ries which he received and committed, 
more highly incenſed againſt her. 

Provoked at the ſuccours which ſhe had: 
afforded to his rebels in the Low-Coun- 
tries, he ſent, under the name of the pope, 
a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards and 
Italians into Ireland; where the inhabit- 
ants, always mutinous, and averſe to the 
Engliſh government, were now more alien- 
— by religious prejudices, and were ready 
to take · up arms on the firſt encourage - 
ment. 

The Spanith general, San Joſepho, ere&Q- 
ed a fort in Kerry; and being there in- 
veſted by the earl of Ormond, preſident 
of Munſter, who was ſoon after reinforced” 
by lord Gray, the deputy, he made a- 
very weak and feeble reſiſtance. After 
ſome brave and vigorous aſſaults, the place 
ſubmitted at diſcretion; and Gray, who 
had but a ſmall army, finding himſelf en- 
cumbered with too many priſoners, put all. 
the Spaniards and Italians to the ſword- 
without mercy, and hanged: about fifteen 
hundred Iriſh : an act of barbarity at which. 
Elizabeth was greatly offended. _ 

| When 
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When the Engliſh ambaſſador complained- 
of | theſe hoſtilities, he was anſwered by 
like complaints of the pyracies com- 
mitted by Francis Drake, a bold and dar- 
ing ſeaman, who had attacked the Spa- 
niards in the place, where they thought 
themſelves the moſt ſecure, in the new 
world. | 
This man, born of mean parents in 
the county of Devon, having amaſſed a 
large fortune by ſome depredations made 
on the Spaniards in the Iſthmus of Pana- 
ma, and having there got a view of the 
Pacific Ocean, was ſo actuated by ambition 
and avarice, that he ventured to employ - 
his whole ſubſtance in -a- new adventure” 
through thoſe ſeas, ſo little known at that 
time to all the European nations, 

By the intereſt of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
then vice-chamberlain, a great favourite of 
the queen, he procured her conſent and a 

probation ; and ſet fail from Plymouth in 
1577; With four ſhips and a pinnace, man- 
ned with an hundred and fixty-four able 
ſailors. He entered the South-Sea by the 
Straits of Magellan, and aſſaulting the Spa- 
niards, who expected no enemy in thoſe 
parts, he took ſeveral rich prizes, and pre- 
you to return with the immenſe bogty he 

ad obtained, * 
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Pearing, however, that, if he took the 
* ame way homewards by which he came 8 
into the Pacific Ocean, he might be inter- 
cepted by the enemy, he endeavoured to 
find a paſſage by the North of California ; 
z and failing in that attempt, he directed 
| his courſe towards the Eaſt-Indies, and dou- 
bling the Cape of Good Hope, arrived 
this year in England, 
_ He was the firſt Engliſhman that failed 
round the globe; and the firſt commander 
in chief: for Magellan, whoſe ſhip achieved 
the ſame adventure, died during the voyage. 
His name became very famous on account 
of ſo bold and fortunate an attempt; but 
| many, . dreading the reſentment of the 
| 
| 
| 


Spaniards, endeavoured to convince the 
queen, that it would be more adviſeable 
to diſavow the enterprize, to puniſh Drake, 
and to make reſtitution of the treaſure. 
But Elizabeth, whoſe magnanimous mind 
was charmed with every appearance of va- 
' Jour, and who was tempted by the proſpe& 
of ſharing the riches, reſolved to ſapport 
that gallant failor: ſhe honoured him with 
the order of knighthood ; and accepted of 
.a banquet from him at Deptford, on 
board the ſhip, which had performed ſuch 
memorable voyage. | 
* Philip's ambaſſador, Mendoza, re- 
monllrated againſt Drake's piracies, * 
1 to 
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told him, that his maſter, by claiming a 
right to the whole new world, and ex- 
cluding from it all other European nati- 
ons, who might ſail thither, even with a 
view of exerciſing the moſt lawful com- 
merce, very naturally invited others to make 
violent irruptions into theſe countries. 

Nevertheleſs, to appeaſe the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, ſhe ordered part of the booty to 
be reſtored to Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, 
who pretended to be agent for the mer. 
chants, whom Drake had plundered. Hear- 
ing, however, ſome time after, that Philip 
had ſeized the money, and had employed 
part of it in paying the prince of Parma's 
troops, ſhe was reſolved to make no more 
reſtitutions. 

In the beginning of the year the queen 
aſſembled a parhament, which, beſides 
granting to her majeſty a ſupply of one 
ſubſidy and two fifteenths, enacted ſome 
Katutes for the ſecurity{of the government, 
chiefly againſt the attempts of the Ca- 
tholics. 

Whoever, in any way, reconciled any 
one to the church of Rome, or was him- 
ſelf reconciled, was adjudged to be guilty 
of treaſon : to ſay maſs was puniſhable by 
a year's impriſpnment, and a fine of two 
hundred marks; and whoever continued 
abſent from church for the ſpace of a 

month 
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dlared felony; the writing or printin 
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month was liable to a ſine of twenty 
pounds. To utter flanderous or ſeditious 
words againſt the queen was puniſhable, 
for the firſt offence, with the pillory and 
Joſs of ears; the ſecond offence was de- 


1 


ſuch words was felony even on the fir 
offence. 8 

The parliament was induced te; paſs 
theſe ſęvere laws againſt the Catholics, by 
fome late diſcoveries, which had been 
made of the treaſonable practices of the 
Romiſh prieſts.“ 

When the worſhip of the Catholics was 
aboliſhed, and the Reformation introduced 
into the univerſities, the king of Spain 
conſidered, that as ſome degree of learn- 


ing was neceſſary for the ſupport of theſe 


doctrines and controverſies, the Romiſh 
communion muſt be totally deſtroyed in 
England, if no means were found to give 
erudition to the eccleſiaſtics; and for this 
reaſon, he eſtabliſned a ſeminary at Douay, 
where the Catholics ſent their children, 
chiefly thoſe deſigned for the church, in 
order to receive the rudiments of their edu- 
Cation. g 

The cardinal of Lorraine followed this 
example by founding a like ſeminary in his 
dioceſe of Rheims; and though Rome was 


ſomewhat diſtant, the pope would not ne- 


glect 
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= gle to adorn with a foundation of the 
lache nature, that capital of orthodoxy. 

Z Theſe ſeminaries, erected with this hoſ- 
tile intention, tranſported, every year, a 
colony of prieſts, who maintained the Ca- 
tholic ſuperſtition in the full height of its 
bigotry ; and being educated with a view 
to the crown of martyrdom, were not 
deterred, either by fatigue or danger, from 
publiſhing and propagating their pernicious 
principles. 

They inſpired all their votaries with an 
zrreconcileable antipathy to the queen; 
whom they repreſented as an uſurper, a 
ſchiſmatic, a heretic, a perſecutor of the 
orthodox, and one ſolemnly and publicly 
anathematized by the Holy father. Sedi- 
tion, rebellion, and even ſometimes: aſſaſ- 
fination, were the methods, by which they 
propoſed to accompliſh their purpoſes a- 
gainſt her; and the ſevere, though neceſſa- 
ry, reſtraints, to which the Catholics were' 
now ſubjected, made them liſten the more 
willingly to ſuch violent doctrines. 

The bull of pope Pius in abſolving 
the ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 
enjoined them to oppoſe the queen's uſur- 
pation; and many Romaniſts imagined, 


that, by this clauſe they were bound in? 


conſcience, even though no favourable op- 
Por tunit 
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1 portunity offered, to rebel againſt her, and 
N to attempt every poſſible expedient in order 
1 to effect her dethronement. 0 
But Parſons and Campian, two Jeſuits, 
| were ſent over to convince 'theſe zealots, 
i that though the bull was for ever binding 
| on Elizabeth and her adherents, it did ob- 
| | lige the Catholics to obedience, except 
when the ſovereign pontiff ſhould think 
roper, by a new ſummons, to demand it. 
ampian was afterwards detected in ſome 
treaſonable practices; and being put to the 
| torture, he acknowledged his guilt, and was 
publicly executed. 
| Elizabeth was ſo apprehenſive of the 
bf - | hoſtile intentions of Philip, whoſe power 
1 was greatly augmented by his late acqui- 
E1 fition of Portugal, that ſhe reſolved to 
| contract a cloſe alliance with the French 
br | monarch, and by that means to ſecure her- 
ſelf againſt the attempts of her formidable 
enemy. | 
With this view ſhe lent a favourable ear 
to the propoſals of marriage that. were 
made her by the duke of Alengon, now 
created duke of Anjou; and though her 
ſuitor was twenty-five years younger than 
herſelf, and had no knowledge. of her 
perſon but by pictures or deſcriptions, ſhe 
Was full pleaſed with the counterfeit Lge. 
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of love and courtſhip which his addreſſes 
2 afforded her. | 


The duke, in order to forward his ſuit, 


7 befides employing his brother's ambaſſa- 
3 dors, ſent over Simier, an agent of his 
own; a man of polite and infinuating 
manners, who ſoon diſcovering the queen's 


humour, entertained her with gay diſ- 


z courſe, and inſtead of engaging her in ſerious 


and political reaſonings, which he found, 
only rouzed her ambition, and hurt his maſ- 


7 ter's intereſts, introduced every moment all 


the topics of love and- gallantry. 
The pleaſure which ſhe took in this 
man's company, was followed by a great 
familiarity between them; and amidſt the 
greateſt hurry of buſineſs, her wiſeſt mi- 
niſters had not ſuch eaſy acceſs to her 
perſon, as had Simier, who, under pre- 
tence of negociation, amuſed her with ac- 
counts of the tender love and affeQtion 
which the duke of Anjou bore her, 
The earl of Leiceſter, who had never be- 
fore been alarmed at any courtſhip that 
was made to her, and who had always 
hoped that her love of power would tri- 
umph over her inclination to marriage, be- 
gan to ſuſpect, that ſhe was at laſt caught 


in her own ſnare, and that the artful en- 


couragement, which ſhe had given to this 
young 


( 
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young ſuitor, had inſenfibly engaged her 1 


affections. 


The better to defeat the match, he took 
advantage of the credulity of the time 
and diffuſed a report, that Simier had 
Fring an aſcendant over the queen, not 

y any natural principles of her conſtituti- 
on, but by incantations and love-potions. 

Simier, in revenge, endeavoured to ruin 
Leiceſter, and acquainted her with a ſecret, 
Which none of ber courtiers had dared to 
diſcloſe; that this nobleman was ſecretly | 
married to the widow of the earl of Ef- 
ſex; an action which the queen conſidered 
Either as a mark of his difreſped to her, 
or a violation of their mutual attachment ; 
and which incenſed her to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe threatened to commit him to the 
Tower. 

So far was the quarrel between Leiceſter 
and the French azent carried, that the for- 
mer was ſuppoſed to have ſuborned one 
Tudor, a bravo, to murder his enemy ; and 
the queen was obliged, by public procla- 
mation, to put Simier under her protec- 
£10n. 

One day while the queen was takin 
her pleaſure on the Thames, accompani 
by Simier and ſome of her courtiers, a 
ſhot.was fired which wounded one of her 
bargemen ; but Elizabeth finding upon en- 
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f re, that the piece had been diſcharged 


| ſplendi 


ance, reſtored the perſen to his li- 
derty without farther puniſhment. So ful- 
iy was the convinced of the fidelity and 
attachment of her people, that ſhe was fre- 
quently heard to ſay, ** that ſhe would 
gie credit to nothing againſt them, 


„ which parents would not believe of their 


* own children.” 
© The duke of Anjou, encouraged by the 
accounts which he had received from Si- 
mier, paid a ſecret viſit to the queen ac 
Greenwich; and, after a ſhort converſation 
with her, the ſubje&t of which is not 
known, he departed. : 
It appeared, that, though his figure waz 
far from being agreeable, he had loſt no- 
thing by this perſonal interview; and, ſoon 
after, the queen ordered Burleigh, now 
treaſurer, Suſſex, Leiceſter, Bedford, Lin- 
coln, Hatton, and, ſecretary Walſingham, 
to ſettle with the French ambaſſador the 
terms of the intended marriage. 


Francis de Bourbon, prince of Dauphiny, 
and many conſiderable noblemen; and- as 


Elizabeth had, in a manner, the power of 
chuſing what terms ſhe pleaſed, the arti- 
cles were ſoon adjuſted with the Engliſh 


commiſſioners. 
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_—_ ſent ever on this occaſion a very 
embaſſy to England, compoſed of 
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It was agreed, that the marriage ſhould 
be ſolemnized within fix weeks after the 


ratification of the articles; that the duke 
and his attendants ſhould be indulged with 


the free exerciſe of their religion; that 
after the marriage he ſhould enjoy the 
title of king, bu: the adminiſtration ſhould 
remain in the hands of Elizabeth ; that 
their children, male or female, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of England; that if 
there be two males, the eldeſt, in caſe of 
Henry's death without iſſue, , ſhould be 
king of France, the younger of England; 
that if there be but one male, and he ſuc- 
ceed to the crown of France, he ſhould 
be ovliged to reſide in England eight 
months every two years; that the laws 
and cuſtoms. of England ſhould be pre- 
ſerved inviolate ; and that no foreigner 
ſhould be advanced by the duke to any of- 
fice in England. 

Theſe articles, ſecuring the independency 
of England, in caſe of its being annexed 
to the crown of France, preſented but a 
very. diſmal proſpe& to the Engliſh; had 
not the age of the queen, who was now 
in her forty-ninth year, contributed greatly 
to allay their apprehenſions on this oc- 
caſion. ne 

The queen alſo, as a mark of her till 
remaining in uncertaigty; ſubjgined a clooſe, 

that 


= 
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that ſhe was not obliged to compleat the 
marriage, till farther articles, which are 
not mentioned, ſhould be adjuſyd between 


the parties, and till the king of France 


ſhould be informed of this agreement. 

Soon after, the queen diſpatched Wal- 
fingham as her ambaſſador to France, to 
contract a cloſer connexion with Henry, 
and to conclude a league offenſive and 
defenſive againſt the formidable power and 
dangerous uſurpations of Spain. 

The French king, who dreaded the reſt- 
leſs and ambitious ſpirit of his brother, 
and who would have been extremely glad 
to have ſettled him in England, or any o- 
ther foreign country, was very unwilhn 
to enter into a negociation on that ſubje 
alone; but no ſooner had Walſingham be- 
gun to adjuſt the terms of alliance, than 
he was informed that the queen, appre- 
hending that hoſtility with Spain would be 
the neceſſary conſequence of this confede- 
racy, had declared, that ſne would preſer 
the marriage with the war, before the war 
without the marriage. 

The French court, pleaſed with this 
change of reſolution, interrupted the con- 
ferences concerning the league, and engag- 
ed in a negociation for the marriage: but 
matters had not long proceeded in this 
train, before the queen again declared for 

[2 IP Þ che 
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the league in preference to the marriage, 
and commanded Walſingham to reſume the 
conferences for that purpoſe. 3 
Before he had time to finiſh' this point, 
ke was ſurptiſed by a new change of reſo- 
lution ; and not only the court of France, 
But Walfingham himſelf, Raleigh, and all 
the other miniſters of Elizabeth, were con- 


. - founded at her inconſtancy, and waited, 
with impatience, to ſee where this conteſt, 


Between her inclination and reaſon, - her 


love and ambition, would at lat termi- 
nate. 
The duke had wrote to Elizabeth for a 


ſupply of money, in order to enable him to 


begin his operations in Flanders; and the 
geen, notwithſtanding her extreme fruga- 


Hty, was at laſt perſuaded to grant his re- 


neſt. She ſent him a preſent of an hun- 
Jred thouſand crowns'; by which, added to 
his own revenues, and the aſſiſtance of the 
queen mother, he aſſembled an army, and 
took the field againſt the prince of Parma. 
He compelled that general to raiſe the ſtiege 


. of Cambray ; and, being elected by the 


Kates governor of the Netherlands, he diſ- 
perſed his 3 into winter - quarters, and 
came over to England, in order to renew 
his addreſſes to the queen. 

He met with ſuch a gracious and favour- 


| able reception, that he began to entertain the 


mol. 
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moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, and fondly 
concluded that Elizabeth had now overcome 
all her ſcruples, and was finally reſolved to 
chuſe him for her huſband, <. | 

While ſhe was celebrating the anniverſary 
of her coronation, Which happened on the 
ſeventeenth day of November, ſhe was ſeen, 
after a long and intimate converſation with' 
him, to pull a ring from her own finger, 
and to fix it on his; and all the ſpectators 
imagined, that, in this ceremony, ſhe had 

iven him a promiſe of marriage, and was 

ven deſirous of publiſhing her intention to 
the world. | 

St. Aldegonde, ambaſſador from the 
States, immediately ſent a letter to his 
maſters, acquainting them with this great 
event; and the citizens of Antwerp, who, 
as well as the other Flemings, conſidered 
the queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, ex- 
preſſed their joy by bonfires, and the dif- 
charge of their great cannon, _ 

One Stubbs, a puritan of Lincoln's-Inn, 
had wrote a paſſionate book, which he en- 
titled, © The gulph in which England will 
„% be "UP ah up by the French marri- 
« age.” He was ſeized and proſecuted by 
order from the queen, and condemned to 
loſe his right hand as a libeller, Such was 
the courage and loyalty of the man, that, 
immediately after the execution of the ſen- 

3 tenco, 
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tence, he took off his hat with his other 
hand, and, waving it over his head, cried, 


* God fſaye the queen.“ 


But, notwithſtanding the viſible attach- 
ment which Elizabeth diſcovered to the 
duke of Anjou, ſhe was far from being fully 
reſolved on the marriage; ſhe was extremely 
unwilling to ſhare her authority with any 
other perſon, and ſhe was fully ſenſible 
that the match would be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences to England. 

Beſides, all her priqpipal courtiers, Lei- 
ceſter, Hatton, a | alſingham, exerted 
their utmoſt endeavours in order to diſſuade 
her from ſuch a pernicious project; and the 
Iadies of her bed-chamber made no ſcruple 
of oppoſing her intention with the moſt 
zealous remonſtrances. 

The queen was deeply affected by all 
theſe various conſiderations ; and ſhe, was 
obſerved to paſs ſeveral nights without any 
ſleep or repoſe. At length, her prudence 
and ambition got the better of her tempo- 


| ary inclination ; and having ſent for the 


duke of Anjou, ſhe had a long converſa- 
tion with him in private, where ſhe was 
ſuppoſed to have given him her reaſons for 


renouncing her former engagements, 


The duke left her preſence with viſible 


marks of diſpleaſure; threw away the ring 


which he had received from her; and ut- 
A | tered: 
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te red many curſes on the fickleneſs of wo- 
men and the inconſtancy of iſlanders. Soon 
aſter he went over to his government of the 
Netherlands ; forfeited the confidence of the 
States, by a raſh and violent attempt on 
their liberties; was baniſhed that country 
withdrew into France; and there died. 

The queen, by her timely reflection, pre- 
ſerved herſelf from the many miſchiefs to 
which ſuch a marriage muſt certainly have 
given occaſion; and the preſent diſtracted 
ſtate of the French monarchy, ſecured her 
againſt the effects of that reſentment which 
ſhe had reaſon to dread from ſo wanton an 


affront put upon that royal family.“ 


Elizabeth was extremely anxious, during 
the whole courſe of her reign, on account 
of every revolution which happened in 
Scotland, 'The earl of Lennox, and James 
Stewart, who now aſſumed the title of earl 
of Arran, had acquired an unlimited influ- 
ence over the mind of their young ſove- 
reign ; and, by their arbitrary and illegal 
Pong: expoſed. not only themſelves, 

ut likewiſe their maſter, to the odium of 


It was not the temper of the Scots, to 
ſubmit patiently to any kind of oppreſſion : 


they 
9 A. D. 1582. 
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' they no ſooner felt the iron rod of power, 
than they inſtantly began to ſeek for re- 
dreſs ; and, if they could not procure it by 
fair and gentle means, they immediately 
had recourſe to the. moſt violent and deſpe- 
Tate expedients. - , 1 | 

After having in vain endeavoured to diſ- 
place the two e e they formed a con- 
Tpiracy, in concert with Elizabeth, for ſeiz-' 
ing the perſon of James at Ruthven, a ſeat 
Ps the earl of Gowry; and the deſign, be- 
ing carefully concealed, ſucceeded without 


7 | 1 
The leaders in this enterprize, were the 
earl of Gowry himſelf, the earl of Marr, 
the lords Lindeſey and Boyd, the maſters 
of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of 
 Punferinling, Paiſley, and Cambuſkenneth. 
James wept when he found himſelf detain- 
ed a priſoner; but the maſter of Glamis' 
id, No matter for his tears; better 
« that boys ſhould weep, than bearded 
t men.” 
Theſe words made a deep impreſſion on 
the king's mind, and were never afterwards 
forgotten. But notwithſtanding his reſent- 
ment, he was obliged to yield to the pre- 
ſent neceflity. He pretended to be fally 
-fatisfied with the conduct of the aſſociators; 
acknowledged the detention of his perſon 


to be an acceptable ſervice ; and promiſed 


to 


EIIZ ATU. 2 
ſummon an aſſembly of the church, an 


„ & convention of the flates, in order to ra- 
. Fü that enterprize. 
»o Neither of theſe bodies made the leaſt 


difficulty in approving the undertaking * 
Arran was ſeized, and impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Stirling; Lennox might eaſily 
Zhave made ſome reſiſtance ; yet, rather 
than excite a Civil war, or be the cauſe of 
Z bloodſhed, he choſe to retire into France: 
2 where he ſoon aſter died. In his laſt mo- 
= ments, he diſcovered ſach a firm adherence © 
to the Proteſtant faith, as fully vindicates 

his memory from an attachment to Popery, 
with which he had been uncharitably Ioad- 

ed in Scotland. | 
As he was the firſt, and the beſt beloved, 
he was perhaps the moſt deſerving, though 
not the moſt able, of all James's favourites. 
The warmth and tenderneſs of his maſter's 
affection for him, was not abated by death 
itſelf. By many acts of kindneſs and ge- 
8 his poſterity, the king not 
only did great honour to the memory of 
Lennox, but gave. the moſt convincing 
proof of the goodneſs of his own heart, 

and the ſincerity of his friendſhip. 
No fooner was Elizabeth informed of this 
revolution, than ſhe ſent Sir Henry Cary, 
and Sir Robert Bowes, to Scotland, in or- 
der 10 congratulate the king on his deliver- 
ance” 


— 


— 
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ance. from the pernicious counſels of Len- 


nox and Arran; to adviſe him not to reſent 3 
the ſeeming violence of the lords enter- 


prize; and . perſuade. him not to agree to 
the return of the earl of Angus, who, ever 
ſince Morton's fall, had reſided in Eng- 


land. 


The ambaſſadors had no difficulty in þ 


gaining the laſt point; and, as James ſuſ- 
pected, that Elizabeth had had ſome ſhare 
in the project of his detention, he thought it 
molt adviſeable, for the preſent, to conceal 
his reſentment againſt the confederated no- 


blemen. 


Soon after, La Mothe Fenelon, and Men- 
neville, arrived as ambaſſadors from France: 


their buſineſs was to make enquir 
cernin 
him o 


con- 
the ſituation of the king, to aſſure 
their maſter's friendſhip, to rene“ 


the ancient league with France, and to effect ö 


a, reconciliation between James and his mo- 
ther.“ 

The Scottiſh clergy were the more alarm- 
med at this laſt propoſal, as the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors ſeemed to concur with the 
French, in recommending a meaſure which 
might have been attended with the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences to the reformed religion; 
Þut the more ſenſible part of the nation were 

fully 


* A. D. 1583. 


| 
| 
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, ully convinced, that the Engliſh were, by 
no means, fincere in this particular. 0 
There were many reaſons which might 
induce Elizabeth to oppoſe the reſtoration of 
Mary. If this princeſs ſhould ever recover 
ber authority in Scotland, her reſentment, 
her ambition, and connections both foreign 
and domeſtick, might render her a danger- 
= ous neighbour to England; and enable her, 
after ſuppreſſing the Engliſh party among her 
ſubjects, to renew thoſe pretenſions which 
no- Þ ſhe had formerly advanced to the crown, 

and which her adherents in both king- 
den- doms flill maintained with great zeal and 
nce: 7 induftry. 


con- If ſhe was replaced on the throne, with 
fure 7 ſach ſtrict limitations as could not be broken, 
ew mne might be diſſatisfied with her condition; 
e&t and flying into foreign countries, might en- 
10- gage in more bold and deſperate attempts, 


than any ſovereign, who had a crown to loſe, 
n- would willingly undertake. _ 

Mary herſelf was ſenſible of theſe diffi 
culties; and, being fully ſatisfied that Eli- 
zabeth would never agree to her reſtoration, 
was become more moderate in her wiſhes ; 
and was willing to forego all her hopes of 
wer and grandeur, provided ſhe might 
indulged with a little more liberty; a 
a blefling which ſhe very naturally deſired 

with the gtmoſt impatience, Fe 
2 


1 
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_ She therefore Pre ſed, that ſhe ſhould be if 
joined with her 15 the title to the crown b 


of Scotland, but the adminiſtration ſhould 
- gemain ſolely in his hands; and ſhe was 
_ contented. to live in England as a private 


even under a kind of reftraint ; | 


on, an 
Gut with ſome more liberty, both for en- 
Exile and company, than ſhe had enjoyed | 


nce the firſt diſcovery of her intrigues with ; 


the duke of Norfolk. 
But the Scots, who dreaded the effects «of | 


7 bigotted attachment to Pope 


er reſentment of that rigour and 1 L 
ich which they had formerly treated her, 
55 rejected all terms of accommodation ; ; 


za es, who was now a priſoner in the 


of his ſubjects, declared that he had 
never aſſented to any aſſociation with his 
mother, and that the matter had never gone 
a than ſome general propoſals for that 


. affairs of Scotland continued not long 
their preſent ſituation: James found means 

o eſcape from his keepers ; and, flying to 

t. Andrew s, ſummoned his frien s aud 

— — to attend him. He was there joined 
[: the earls of Argyle, Marſhall, Mon- 
ſe, Rothes, and by ſuch numbers of the 
nobility and 27. as were more than ſuf- 
ficient to defeat all the projects of the op- 


ſite par 
yo — „ F 


- 
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A pardon was offered to the delinquents, 
provided they would make their ſubmiſſion, 
and acknowledge their fault in ſeizing the 
Fig, perſon, and depriving him of his li- 
berty. Some of them accepted the terms; 
the greater number, particularly Angus, Ha- 
milton, Marr, and Glamis, abandoned the 
country; and fled into England or Ireland, 
where they were protected by Elizabeth. 
The earl of Arran returned to court, and 
recovered his former influence; and the 
malecontents who would not ſubmit to the 
authority of Lennox, a man of virtue and 
moderation, found, that by their reſiſtance, 
they had thrown all the power into the 
hands of a perſon, equally noted for the vi- 
olence of his public coca and the profli- 
acy of his private manners. 27 f 
Elizabeth ſent a letter to James, in 
which ſhe quoted a moral ſentence from Iſo- 
- = crates, and indirectly accuſed him of incon- 
ſtancy and breach of promiſe, James gave 
„ber a ſpirited anſwer, and turned tw 


paſſag s of Ifocrates againſt her, for one 
* which ſhe had directed againſt him. 0 
She then diſpatched Walſingham, as ay 
Z ambaſſador, into Scotland; and her chief 
purpoſe in employing that ſagacious mini- 

er, was to learn, from a man of ſo much 
Judgment and penetration, the real charac- 
ter and capacity of the young king. As 
„„ ">... 


1 
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James's talents were better calculated for con- © | 
verſation than action, he pained a great deal 7 


by this interview with the Engliſh fecretary, * 
who, though he met with a very indifferent 
reception, gave fach a favourable account of 
his abilities, as induced Elizabeth to treat 
him thenceforth, with more decency and re- 
ſpect. | 
The imprudence of James was never more 
eonſpicous, than in the choice of his favou- 
rites : and it was not long before Arran, 
by his arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures, ex- 
5 8 himſelf to the hatred of the people.“ 
he earl of Gowry, though pardoned for 
the late attempt, was ſeized and impriſoned ; 
and, ſome new impeachment being trum- 
ped up againſt him, he was condemned and 
Executed. | 
Many innocent perſons ſuffered from the 
tyranny of this minion ; and the baniſhed 
lords, having received ſome affiſtance from 
Elizabeth, reſolved to lay hold of the pre- 
ſent opportunity, in order to recover their 
eſtates and anthority. After failing in one at- 
tempt upon Stirling, they ſucceeded in an- 
other; and being admitted into the king's 
preſence, Where pardoned, and reſtored to 
favour, Arran was baniſhed from court; 
ſiripped of that eftate and title which he had 
| uſurped ; 


A. D. 1585. 


Theſe revolutions in Scotland, would 


NJ have been of little importance to the ſecurity 
of Elizabeth, had her own ſubjets been 


firmly attached to her perſon, and had not 
the zeal of the Catholics, inflamed by con- 


A ſtraint rather than perſecution, threatned 
ber daily with ſome dangerous inſurrection. 


Henry Piercy, earl of Noruhumberland, 
brother to the earl beheaded ſome years 
before, and Philip Howard, carl of Aruudel, 


ſon to the unhappy duke of Norfolk, were 


ſtrongly ſuſpected of having formed ſome 
treaſonable deſign againſt the government, 
Both of them were ſeized and committed 
to the Tower. The former, conſcious of his 
guilt, and dreading the puniſhment due to his 
crime, freed himſelf from farther proſecution, 
by a voluntary death. | | 
The latter remained in cuſtody till 1587, 
when he was brought to his trial for high 
treaſon ; chjefly becauſe he had dropped 
ſome expreſſion of regard for the Spaniards, 
and had declared that he would have maſſes 
ſaid for the ſucceſs of the Armada, He was 
found guilty of treaſon ; and, though the 
ſentence was not executed, he could never 


recover his liberty. He died a priſoner in 


595. He carried his religious auſterities to 
ſuch 2 pitch, that they were commonly ſup- 


1 uſurped ; and the whole country ſeemed to 
de reduced to a perfect ſtate of tranquility, 


28 The Hiſtory F Exot And. 
poſed to be the immediate cauſe of his 
\deatN. „ lr , e ee abu; her dn 
Francis Throgmorton, a Cheſhire gentle- 
man,was committed to prifon, on account 
of a letter which he had wrote to the queen 
1 Scots, and which was intercepted. Lord 
aget, and Charles Arundel, who had been 
concerned in his treaſonable projects, im- 
mediately abandoned the kingdom 
Throgmorton acknowledged a ſcheme for 
an invaſion and inſurrection had been form- 
ed; and though, on his trial, he was 
defirous of retrafting this confeffion, and 
aſcribing it to the fear of torture, he was 
condemned and executed. Ra 
Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, having 
been engaged in this conſpiracy, was com- 
manded to quit the kingdom; and Wade 
was diſpatched into Spain, to excuſe his diſ- 
miſſion, and to deſire the king to appoint 
another ambaſſador in his place; but Phi- 
lip would not ſo much as grant an audience 
to the Engliſh miniſter. ad ads 
_ Creighton, a Scotch Jeſuit, coming over 
on board a veſſel which was taken, tore 
ſome papers, and threw them into the ſea ; 
but the wind blowing them back upon 
the ſhip, they were put together, and diſ- 
covered ſome treaſonable deſigns. 
Many of theſe conſpiracies were juſtly 
abribed to the arts and intrignes of the 
RS queen 
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queen of Scots; and, as her name was em- 
Z ployed in all of them, the council imagined 
they could not be too careful in guarding 
gagainſt the danger of her claims, and the 
reſtleſs activity of her temper. | 
She was taken from under the cuſtody of - 
the earl of Shrewſbury, who, though faithful 
and diligent in his truſt, had alſo been in- 
dulgent to his 1 particularly with re- 
r gad to air and exerciſe; and ſhe was com- 
maitted to the care of Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir 
5 © Drue Drury; men of honour, but rigid and 
j _ fſeverein the execution of their office. 
s © At the ſame time an aſſociation was form- 
ed by the earl of Leiceſter, and other 
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„ courtiers; and as Elizabeth was extremely 
g popular with all her ſubjects, except the 
: more zealous Catholics, men of every rank 
and condition willingly flocked to the ſub- 
= Adſcription of it. | 

8 The aſſociators bound themſelves to de- 


fend the queen againſt all her enemies; to 
revenge her death, or any injury offered 
to her majeſty ; and to exclude from the 
throne, any perſon, whatever title they poſ- 
ſeſſed, at whoſe inſtigation, or for whoſe - 
behoof, any attempt ſhould be made againſt 
the life or authority of Elizabeth. The 
queen of Scots was ſenſible, that the aſſoci. 
ation was levelled againſt her; and in order 
dos free herſelf from all ſuſpicion, ſhe hike. 
* | C 3 Wiſe 
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— begged leave to be one of the ſubſeri- 
gs. rr a 
On the twenty- third of November, Eli- 
zabeth ſummoned a new parliament; and 
the members diſcovered 'the moſt zealous 
attachment to her perſon and government. 
They ratified and confirmed the aſſociation; 
and they ſubjoined- a clauſe, empowering” 
the queen to appoint commiſſioners for the 
trial 'of any pretender to the crown, who' 
ſhould attempt or imagine any invaſion, in- 
ſurrection, or aſſaſſination againſt the queen: 
upon ſentence, given by theſe commiſſioners, 
the delinquent was deprived of all right to 
the ſucceſſion, and was farther liable to ſuch 
puniſhment, as her majeſty ſhould think 
proper to inflict. And for the greater ſecu- 
rity, in caſe of the queen's violent death, 
a council of regency was named to puniſh. 
the authors of that barbarous deed, to 
conduct the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs, and to ſettle the ſucceſſion of the 
man eee 
At the ſame time, in order to ſtrengthen 
the hands of her majeſty, the parliament 
granted her a ſupply of one ſubſidy and two 
fifteenths. They likewiſe paſſed a ſevere 
law againſt jeſuits and Popiſh' prieſts, im- 
porting, that they ſhould leave the kingdom 
within forty days; that thoſe who ſnould 
tarry behind that time, or ſhould afterwards 
9 . | 212 return, 
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Fpeturn,. ſhould be puniſhed as traitors; that 
Zthoſe © who harboured or aſſiſted them, 
X thould be. guilty of felony ; that thoſe who 
were educated in foreign ſeminaries, if they 
teturned not in ſix months after notice 
given, and ſubmitted not themſelves to the 
= queen, before a biſhop or two, juſtices, 
1X Gould be guilty of high-treaſon: and if 
any one, ſo ſubmitting themſelves, ſhould, 
> within ten years, 2 the queen's. per- 
2 ſon, or come within ten miles of the 
court, their ſubmiſſion ſhould be void, and 
of no effect. | | | | 
This law, however rigorous in appear- 
2 ance, was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety; 
of the queen's perſon, which, even with all 
=> theſe precautions, was conſtantly expoſed to- 
the moſt imminent danger, from the ſe- 
cret plots or open attempts of the bigotted 
= Romanitts. 
William Parry, a Catholic gentleman, 
had obtained the queen's pardon for a capi- 
tal crime; and having got leave to travel, 
> he withdrew to Milan, and openly profeſſed, 
his religion, which he had artfully conceal- 
ed while he remained in England. | 
=> He here fell into the company of one 
> Palmio, a jeſuit, who endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him, that he could not perform a 
more meritorious action, than to murder 
his ſovereign and his - benefaQtreſs ; the 
1 0 nuncio 
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uncio, Campeggio, concurred in recom- 1 1 
mending the ſame pious” undertakin - ank 


Parry, though ſtill filled with dou ts and F 


ſeruples, ſet ont for Paris, with a view of 1 
going over — 3 and ure his 
y 


urpo 9 

He Kalbe here main in his cruel de- 
ſign by Thomas Morgan, a perſon of great 
credit in the party; and though Watts 
and ſome other Catholic rieſts aſſured him, 
that the attempt was wicked and impious, 
be paid greater regard to the authority 
of Raggazzoni, the pope's nuncio at Paris, 
and was fully determined to perſevere in 
His reſolution. 

He next wrote a letter to the pope, 
which was tranſmitted to cardinal Comoz 
acquainted the holy father with his in- 
tention ; and humbly entreated his abſolu- 
_ and paternal benediction. The cardi- 

gave him a favourable anſwer, heartily 
approve of his godly purpoſe ; and Parry, 
confirmed, came over to En _ in 
order to perpetrate the horrid dee 

* — deeply are the ſentiments of morality 

rinted in the human mind, that it is 
— even for the prejudices of falſe re- 
= entirely to eraze them; and this 
perate 2 propoſed, before he would 
—.— to che laſt extremity, to try every 
other method for mitigating thoſe W | 
to 
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m- a to which the Catholics were at that time 


He found means of being introduced to 
the queen ; told her that many plots were 
laid for her deſtruction; and adviſed her, 


as the only means of ſaving her life, to in- 
2 dulge the Catholics with a little more li- 
berty in the exerciſe of their religion; but 


leſt he ſhould be tempted to murder her at 
once, he always came to court without any 
offenſive weapon. | 

He even had intereſt to procure a ſeat in 


2 parliament; and having made a vehement 
> ſpeech againſt the ſevere laws which had 
been paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, he was ſe- 


queſtered from the houſe, and committed to 


* cuſtody, for his preſumption. The miſ- 


carriage of theſe attempts, confirmed him 
the! more in his former purpoſe ; and he 
imparted his deſign to Nevil, who zea- 
louſly engaged in the project, and reſolved 
to have a ſhare in the merits of its execu- 
tion. 

A book, lately publiſhed by cardinal Al- 


len, conttibuted farther to filence all their 


ſcruples with regard to the murder of here- 
tical princes ; and having agreed to ſhoot 
the queen, as ſhe was riding on horſeback, 
they determined, if they could not make 
their efcape, to loſe their lives in per- 
forming a duty, ſo agreeable, as they 
thought, 


= 
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thought, to the 'will of God, and to true 
religion. | 

But while they were waiting for an op- 
Portunity of carrying their ſcheme into 
execution, the earl of Weſtmoreland hap- 
pened to die in exile; and as Nevil was 
next heir to that family, he began to hope, 
that, by diſcovering a ſecret, of ſo much 
importance to the queen, he might retrieve 
the eſtate and honours which had been 
forfeited by the rebellion of the laſt earl. 
le accordingly diſcloſed the whole con- 
ſpiracy to the miniſters; and Parry, bein 
ſeized, acknowledged the fact, both to 
them, and to the jury who tried him. The 
letter from cardinal Como, being produced 
and read, put Parry's guilt 2 all 
doubt; and that miſcreant having received 
ſentence of death, ſuffered the puniſhment 
which was due to his crime.“ 79 15 
Theſe bloody and deteſtable deſigns were 
the natural effect of that cruel and bigotted 
ſpirit, with which the Romaniſts have, in all 
ages, been actuated. | | 

One Somerville, a gentleman of the 
county of Warwick, ſomewhat diſorder- 
ed in his ſenſes, had heard ſo much of 
the merit of aſſaſſinating heretical princes, 
that he came to London with a view of 
8 65 murdering 
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® murdering Elizabeth; but having diſco- 
T vered his defign by his unaccountable be- 
haviour, he was committed to priſon, and 
X ſaved himſelf from a legal puniſhment by 
a voluntary death. 

Soon after, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgun- 
dian, formed and executed the ſame deſign 
againſt the prince of Orange; and that 
great man periſhed at Delft, by the hands 
of a deſperate aſſaſſin, who, with a courage 
= worthy of a better cauſe, ſacrificed his own 
= life, in order to deſtroy the illuſtrious re- 
ſtorer and protector of religious liberty. 

j The Flemings, who adored that prince 
= as their guardian angel, were filled with un- 
> utterable ſorrow, as well when they con- 
2 fidered the miſerable fate of ſo worthy a 
patriot, as their own wretched condition, 
from the loſs of ſo powerful and prudent a 
leader, and from the uncommon ſucceſs of 
the Spaniſh arms. 

"> The prince of Parma, by his great mili- 
> tary talents, had every year gained conſi- 
= derable advantages over them; he had re- 
> duced ſeveral of the provinces to ſubmiſſion, 
and he had undertaken the fiege of Ant- 
= werp, the richeſt and moſt populous city 
of the Netherlands, the reduction of which, 
> it was generally apprehended, would entire- 
= Iy ruin the already declining affairs of the 
= Flemings. 1 
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Ins theſe. diſtreſsful circumflances, they | 

1 a ſolemn embaſſy to London, in 

order to ſolicit, the protection of the qneen, 
and to make her a tender of the ſoverergnty | 

of their country. .Elizabeth's- counſellors 
were greatly divided, with regard to the 
conduct which ſhe ought to obſerve in this 
delicate and eritical conjuncture, Some of 
them adviſed her to accept the propoſal of 
the ſtates 3 others perſuaded her not only to 
reject it, but even to refuſe them all afſiſt- ? 
ance; and each party endeavoured to ſup- | 
port their opinion by many ſpecious and 

lauſible arguments. 

Elizabeth foreſaw the dangerous conſe- 
quences attending either extreme; and ſhe 
therefore reſolved to ſteer a middle courſe, 
She was determined not to behold patiently 


_ © the total ruin of the revolted provinces; 


whoſe intereſt ſhe conſidered as intimately 
connected with her oon; but, ſenſible that 
the acceptauee of their ſovereignty would 
oblige her to exert her whole force in their 
defence, would excite. the jealouſy of her 
reiphbouurs, and perhaps expoſe her to the 
reproacl: of ambition and uſurpation, ſhe 
rudencly declined this offer. | 
She engaged; however, in a league with 
he ſtates, on the following terms : that ſhe 
ould aſſiſt them with an army of five thou- 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe, at her own 
Expence, during the war; that the yr 
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and two others, whom ſhe ſhould name, 
ſhould have a feat in the council of the 
States ; that no peace or treaty ſhould be 
made but by common conſent ; that, im- 
mediately after the concluſion of the war, 
ſhe ſhould be re-imburſed for her charges; 
and that; in the mean time, the towns of 


Fluſhing and the Brille, with the caſtle of * 


Rammekins, ſhould. be put into her hands, 
by way of ſecurity. : | 
Soon after, the earl of Leiceſter was 
ſent over to Holland, at the head of the 
Enghſh auxiliaries. He was attended by 
a ſplendid retinue; compoſed of the young 
earl of Eſſex, his ſon-in-law, the lords 
Audley and North, Sir William Ruſſel, 
Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir 
Walter Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a 
ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemen. _ 
He was met, on his arrival at Fluſhing, 
by his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the go- 
vernour; and every town through which 
he paſſed, diſcovered their joy by accla- 


- mations, and triumphal arches, as if his 


preſence, and the queen's aſſiſtance, had 
ved them from-impending rain. 


The States, deſirous of ſecuring the 


friendſhip of Elizabeth, and knowing the 
influence which Leiceſter had with her, 
Honoured him with the title of gover- 
Vor. XXI. D nour 
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Tour and captain-general of the United. 
Provinces, afigned him a guard to attend 
on his perſon, and treated him, in ſome 
meaſure, as their ſovereign. 

But this ſtep produced a contrary ef- 
ſect to what they intended. The queen 
was equally diſpleaſed with the artifice of 
the States, and the vanity of Leiceſter. She 
Teprimanded both of them very ſharply by 
letters; and it was not without great dif- 
ficulty, that, after many humble ſubmiſſi- 
ons, they were able to regain her fa- 
your, | DEE 
America was conſidered as the chief 
ſource of Philip's power, as well as the 
"moſt defenceleis part of his dominions ; 
and Elizabeth finding that an open rup- 
ture with that monarch muſt be the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of her preſent meaſures, 
determined to attack him in that quarter. 

A fleet of twenty fail was fitted out 
for that purpoſe : two thouſand three hun- 
dred volunteers, befides ſeamen, embarked 
on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was ap- 
pointed admirat: Chriſtopher Carliſſe con- 
ducted the land- forces. They took St, lago, 
near Cape Verde, where they found great 


plenty of proviſions, but no riches.“ 
| They 
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They then directed their courſe to Hiſ- 
paniola ;. and making themſelves maſters 
of St. Domingo, compelled the inhabitants 
to ranſom their houſes by a large ſum of 
money. They next aflaulted Carthagena, 
which they treated in the ſame manner, 
They burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, 
two towns'on the coaſt of Florida. 

Sailing along the coaſt of Virginia, they 
found the remains of a ſmall colony, which 
bad been ſettled there by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and which had dwindled away al- 
moſt to nothing. | : 

This was the firſt attempt of the Eng- 
Iſh to eftabliſh ſuch ſettlements; and tho” 
they have fince ſurpaſſed all other European 
nations, both in the fituation of their co- 
Ionies, and the noble principles of free- 
dom and induſtry, on which they are 
founded, they had here been ſo unfortu- 
nate, that the wretched planters deſerted 
their ſettlements, and perſuaded Drake to 
carry them back with him to England. 
lle returned with ſuch au immenſe booty 
as ſufficiently rewarded the volunteers, and 
with ſuch accounts of the Spaniſh weak- 
neſs in thoſe quarters as contributed greatly 


to animate the nation to future enterprizes 


of the like nature. It is commonly ſup- 
poſed that the uſe of tobacco was firſt in- 
troduced into England by Drake's fleet. 
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The earl of Leiceſter was not fo ſuc- 
ceſsful as Drake. He gained at firff ſome 
petty advantage in an action againſt the 
Spaniards ; and threw a reinforcement into 
or, by which that place was enabled 
to make a vigorous defence: but all theſe 
efforts were rendered abortive by the pu- 
fillanimity of Van Hermert, the gover- 
nour. He ſurrendered after a very feeble 
re ſiſlance; and being tried by a court-mar- 


tial, was condemned to ſuffer death for his 
. miſcondut, © | 


Soon after, the prince of Parma inveſted 
Venlo, which, in a few days, capitulated. 
'The fate of Nuys was more diſmal; being 
taken by ſtorm, during a parley, and a- 
bandoned to the fury of the aſſailants. 
Rhimberg, which was garriſoned by 
twelve hundred Engliſh, under the com- 


mand of colonel Morgan, was afterwards 


beſieged by the Spaniards; and Leiceſter, 
judging himſelf too weak to attempt its 
relief, endeavoured to draw off the prince 
of Parma, by undertaking ſome other en- 


terprize of importance. 


e firſt aſſaulted Doeſberg, which he 


took: he then inveſted Zutphen, a place 


of ſo great conſequence, that the Spaniſh 

2 reſolved to march to its ſuccour. 
e detached the marquis of Gonzaga with 
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a ſmall reinforcement, which he intended. 
to throw into the place; | | 
They advanced a conſiderable way under 


covert of a fog ; but falling by chance on 


a body of Engliſh cavalry, a deſperate 
action enſued, in which the Spaniatds were 
defeated, and the marquis of Gonzaga, 


an Italian nobleman of great reputation 


and family, was killed. 1 
The purſuit was ſtopt by the approach 
of the prince of Parma with the main 
body of the Spaniſh army; and the Eng- 
liſh cavalry, on their return to the camp, 
found their advantage more than counter- 
ballanced by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, 
who having received a mortal wound in the 
action, was carried off by the ſoldiers, and 
ſoon after expired. - F =>. rect AF 
This perſon is repreſented by the writers 
of that age as one of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed gentlemen that ever appeared in 
this or any other country. Polite, virtu- 
ous, brave, and learned, he was at once 
the delight and ornament. of the Engliſh- 
court; and as all his influence with the 
queen and the earl of Leiceſter was wholly 
employed in the encouragement of genius 
and literature, his name bas been immor- 
talized by the writings as well of cotempo- 
rary, as of ſucceeding authors. 
264K D 3 No 
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No perſon was ſo mean, as not to be an 
object of his humanity and care, After this 
laſt action, while he was lying in the field, 
covered with wounds, a bottle of water 
was brought him to quench his thirſt ; but 
. ſeeing a ſoldier near him in the like mourn- 
ful condition, he ſaid, © this man's nece -- 
% fity is ſtill greater than mine:“ and 
3 the bottle of water to be given 
m. 
His fame was not confined to England 
alone: the king of Scots, charmed with 
the virtues of this young hero, celebrated 
his memory in a copy of Latin verſes, 
which he compoſed on occaſion of his 
death. | 
. Notwithſtanding the extraordinary joy 
'- which the States had diſcovered on the ar- 
rival of Leiceſter, they ſoon found, that his 
abilities were by no means equal to the taſk 
with which he was entruſted. | 
They were greatly diſſatisfied with his 
conduct of the war; but ſtill more with 
his haughty and imperious behaviour; and 
at the end of the campaign, they applied 
to him for a redreſs of all their grie- 
: ances. But Leiceſter, without giving them 
aany ſatisfaction, immediately ſet out for 
England. "* 
| 2 
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Elizabeth, while ſhe provoked the re- 
ſentment of ſo powerful an enemy as the 
king of Spain, did not forget to ſecure 
herſelf on the fide of Scotland; and ſhe 
endeavoured to confirm her alliance with 
and to remove all 
grounds of quarrel between them. 
She ſent Sir Edward Wotton as her am- 
baſſador into Scotland ; but though ſhe 
gave him- ſome ſecret inſtructions with re- 
= to the management of her affairs, 
e told James, that when ſhe had any 
buſineſs of importance to tranſact, ſhe 
would employ another miniſter; that this 
man was not qualified for ſerious negoct- 
' ations; and that her chief intention in 
ſending him, was to amuſe the king with 
witty and facetious converſation, and to 
partake, without reſerve, of his pleaſures 
and diverſions. 
' Wotton was a man of great cunning 
and addreſs, and knew how to con- 
ceal, under the appearance of a careleſs 
- gaiety, the deepeſt deſigns, and moſt dan- 
rous artiſices. He ſoon found means to 
inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of the 
young and unſuſpecting monarch ; made 
imſelf maſter of all his ſecrets ; and had 
ſo much the more authority with him in 
political affairs, that he did not ſeem to 
give 
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give any attention to matters of that na- 
ture. | | | 

The Scottiſo miniſters, , perceiving the 
growing influence of Wotton, | endeayour- 
ed to obtain his friendſhip ; and ſcrupled 
not to ſacrifice, to their own ſelfiſh views 
the moſt eſſential intereſts of their maſter. 

Elizabeth, during the whole courſe of 
her reign, was extremely jealaus with re- 
gard to her heirs and ſucceſſors; and as 
James was now of a proper age for mar- 
riage, ſhe was afraid, leſt, by being 
ſtrengthened with children and alliances, 
he ſhould acquire the greater influence and 
authority with her Engliſh ſubjects. 

She therefore ordered Wotton to form a 
ſecret combination with ſome Scottiſh no- 
blemen, and to exact their promiſe, that 
for the ſpace of three years, James ſhould, 
on no account, be allowed to marry. 

In conſequence. of this agreement, they 
endeavoured to excite a quarrel between 
him and the king of Denmark, who had. 
ſent ambaſſadors - to Scotland, under pre- 
tence of demanding reſtitution of the Ork - 
neys, but really with a deſign of propoſing 
a treaty of marriage between James and 
his daughter. _ | | 

Wotton: is ſaid to have projected a ſcheme 
of a ſlill more dangerous and criminal 

| nature. 
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nature. He formed a plot with ſome 
malecontents, to ſeize the perſon of the 
king, and to carry him by force to Eng- 
land. But the conſpiracy was diſcovered 
before it could be carried into execution, 
and Wotton fled haftily from Scotland, 
without taking leave of the court. 

It was natural to think, that James would 


# have reſented this traiterous attempt on his 


perſon ; but the preſent ſituation of his 


9 affairs obliged him to conceal his indig- 
nation, and his mild and peaceable tem- 
per ſoon induced him to forget the in- 


jury. 
1 He even propoſed to renew the nego- 


ciation for a ſtrict alliance between Scot- 


lud and England; and the queen, pleaſed 


with this generous conduct, aſſigned him 
a penſion equivalent to his claim on the 
inheritance of his grandmother, the coun- 
tels of Lennox, lately deceaſed. 

A league was concluded between Eliza- 
beth and James, for the mutual defence 


of their dominions, and of their religion, 


now threatened with the moſt imminent 


danger from the general confederacy of all 
the Catholic powers in Europe. 

It was agreed, that if Elizabeth was at- 
tacked, James ſhould aſſiſt her with a body 
of five thouſand foot and two thouſand 

horſe ; 
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horſe; that if James was, invaded; Eliza- 
beth ſhould aid him with fix thouſand 
foot and three thouſand horſe; that theſe 
auxiliaries ſhould be maintained by the 
prince who : demanded aſſiſtance; that if 
the deſcent ſhould be made upon England, 


within fixty miles of the frontiers of Scot- 
land, James ſhould march to the relief of 
Elizabeth with the whole forces of his 


kingdom; and that this league ſhould be 


binding and valid, ſo far as religion was 
concerned, notwithſtanding any former al- 8 


liances. which either ſtate might have con- 
tracted with foreign princes. _ © N 

But the life and authority of Elizabeth 
were expoſed to much greater danger from 
the ſecret attempts of her diſaffected ſub- 
jects, than from the open attacks of her de- 
clared enemies. 

The Engliſh ſeminary at Rheims had 
wrought themſelves up to a high pitch of 
rancour and animoſity againſt the queen, 
whom they repreſented as a heretic, à ſchiſ- 
matic, a perſecutor, and an uſurper, and 
whoſe aſſaſſination, they affirmed, would 
entitle the author, ſhould he periſh in the 
attempt, to the glorious and never-failing 
crown of martyrdom. 

By ſuch doctrines, they perſuaded John 
Savage, a man of deſperate fortunes and 

4 an 
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n intrepid. ſpirit, who had ſerved ſome 
years in the Low-Countries under the 
Prince of Parma, to undertake the mur- 
Ner of Elizabeth; and this aſſaſſin having 
made a vow to perſiſt in his reſolution, 
Was ſent over to England, and recom- 
ended to the favour of the more zealous 
Catholics. 
# About the ſame time, John Ballard, a 
prieſt of that ſeminarx, had nn to 
# aris from his miſſion in England and 
scotland; ; and as he had obſerved a ſpi- 
Irit of diſcontent and diſaffection very — 
*. valent among the Catholic devotees in t 
countries, he had founded on that diſpo- 
. fition a project of dethroning Elizabeth, 
and of re-eſtabliſhing, by force'of arms, tlie 
exerciſe of the Romiſh religion in Eng- 
3 4 Wand. 
The ſituation of foreign affairs ſeemed 
XX favourable to this 5 the pope, 
che king of Spain, the duke of « Guiſe, and 
the prince of Parma, agreeing in the ſame 
views, had formed a deſign of making ſome 
attempt upon the queen: and Mendoza, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, flattered 
ae with the hopes of receiving aſ- 
fiſtance from all theſe princes. 
A Charles Paget alone, a bigotted Catho- 


1 . and a zealous partizan of the 1 
; 0 
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of Scots, being thoroughl vainted 
with the prodence ſpirit, any ——— po- 1 
pularity of Elizabeth, always aſſerted, that, 1 
While that princeſs was permitted to 15 L 
no attempt upon England could prove ſac. 
ceſsful. 
Ballard, convinced of this truth, Gli 
more plainly the neceſſity of executing ® F 
the ſcheme concerted at Rheims: he came 
Over to England in the diſguiſe of a ſol. I 
dier; and aſſuming the fictitious name of 
captain Forteſcue, he exerted his utmoſt 
endeavours in order to accompliſh at once | 
the project of an aſſaſſination, an inſurrecti- 
on, and an invaſion. 4 
The firſt perſon, to whom he applied, F 
was Anthony Babington of Dethic in the q 
county of Derby. This young gentleman | 
was of an 27 Ap family, enjoyed a plen- 
tiful fortune, was endued with an excel- Af 
lent capacity, and had attained a greater 
knowledge A all kinds of literature than 
was uſual for thoſe of his years and ſta- 
tion. 1 
Being xealouſly attached to the Catholic 
ſuperſtition, he "had lately made a private 
Journey to Paris; where he had contraQ- I 
ed an acquaintance with Thomas Morgan, 
a bigotted fugitive from England, and 
with the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's am- 
baſſador at che French court. 3 
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WM Theſe zealots ſoon found means to in- 
ited ire young Babington with the higheſt 
niration of the Scottiſh. queen; and they 
hat, Mapleyed every argument, which gallan- 
ive, „ ambition, and religion could ſuggeſt, 
ſuc. order to induce. him to make ſome 
Nuempt in favour of that princeſs. Find- 
==; him well diſpoſed for their purpoſe, 
ey ſent him back to England, and. ſe- 
ume reily, unknown to himſelf, recommended 

im to Mary, as a perſon equally able and 
Willing to promote her intereſt, 
She wrote him a letter, filled with the 
armeſt expreſſions of friendſhip and con- 
di- dence; and Babington, ſanguine in his 
emper, and zealous in his principles, ima- 
ed, ined, that he was now obliged to devote 
the is lie, his fortune, and all his faculties, 
nan n the ſervice of the unhappy queen. 
en- Ter ſome time, he had the addreſs to 
cel. =Fonvey to her all her foreign correſpond- 
ater Ice; but after ſhe was committed to the 
han of Sir Amias Paulet, and ſubjected 
ſta- la more rigorous confinement, he found 
„tak attended with ſo much danger 
olic ad difficulty, that he entirely deſiſted from 
er attempt of that nature. , ©. _ ©» 
When Ballard began to diſcloſe his in- 
tions to Babington, he found his zeal 
ipended, not abated : the mention of 
m- . Vox. XXI. 4 | 
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2 ſcheme, that ſeemed to favour the 
enlargement of Mary, or the reſtoration of 
popery, at once re-kindled his former ar- 
our. 3 | * 1 
He had entertained, however, the ſame F 
opinion with Paget, and reprefented the 
folly of all attempts, which, during the 
life-time' of Elizabeth, could be made a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhed religion and govern- 
ment of England. _ = 
Ballard, encouraged by this hint, acquaint- 
ed him with the deſign which Savage had 
formed ; and was glad to find, that, in- 


ſtead of diſapproving that project, Be. IJ 


bington only thought it not | ſufficiently 42 
ſecure, when entruſted to one ſingle hand; 
and propoſed to join four others with Sa- 8 
vage, in order to execute the bloody en- 9 
terpr IZC. þ 3 

In purſuance of this plan, Babington 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours in aug- * 
menting the number of his aſſociates ; and 
he ſecretly engaged in the plot many Catho- 
lie gentlemen, diſſatisfied with the preſent 8 
government. | = 
Charles Tilney, the heir of a very an- 
cient family, and Titchbourne of South- 
ampton, when let into the deſign, expreſſed 
ſome doubts and ſcruples; but theſe were 
foon ſilenced by the ſophiſtical arguments 
of Babington and Ballard. | 
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Barnwell, of a noble family in Ireland, 
Tharnoc of Lanasſbire, and Abington, whoſe 
Father had been cofferer to the houſhold, 
*Feadily undertook the murder of the queen, 
hut Savage for ſome tune refuſed to allow 
hem any. ſhare in an enterprize which he 
ronſidered as ſo meritorious : he challenged 
Ihe whole to himſelf; and it was with great 
fliculty that he was at laſt perſuaded to 
Wepart from this prepoſterous ambition. 
The delivery of the queen of Scots, at 
very moment, when Elizabeth ſhould 
; aſſaſſinated, was neceſſary for accom- 
plicing the purpoſe of the conſpirators; 
; pad Babington undertook, with a party of 
1- an hundred horſe, to attack and diſperſe 
1. der guards, while ſhe ſhould be taking the 
air on horſeback. e 
n In this attempt, he was to be aſſiſted by 
= Edward Windſor, brother to the lord of 
id hat name, Thomas Saliſbury, Robert Gage, 
o. lohn Travers, John Jones, and Henry 
Ponne; moſt of chem men of family an 
\ Fortune. | 48 
The conſpirators, notwithſtanding all 
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h. heir care and circumſpection, had not 
4d pPeen able to elude the vigilance of Eliza- 
re beth's council, particularly of Walſingham, 
ts * etary of ſtate. 4 g 
ll, | E 2 That 
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That ſagacious miniſter had ordered 
Maud, a Catholic prieft, whom he rerained z 
in bis pay, to accompany Ballard in hi: 
journey to France, and by that means had 
got a hint of the ſcheme concerted” by 7 

e fugitives. Polly, another of his ſpies, 
| had had the addreſs to infinuate” himſelf 
| among the ' conſpirators in England; and WW. 

| though not admitted into the bottom of 
the ſecret, had procured ſome iofight into 
| the nature of their project. 4 . 
Ji But the whole of the conſpiracy was ne. 

ver diſcovered, till Gifford, © a - ſeminary 

N rieſt, came over, and made a tender of 3 
s fervice to Walſingham. By his means 
| — plot was unravelled, and the guilt of A 
Mary, as well as of her adherents, wa 
fully demonſtrated. | 3 
Babington and his aſſociates being . 
: 

1 

4 

4 


formed a ſcheme, which, in their opinion, 
| could not fail of ſucceſs, were extremely 
| deſirous to E the deſign to the queen 

| of Scots, to procure her conſent and 1 
| approbation. 7 
In this ſervice they em ployed Giffard, * "oh 
| who immediately applied to Walſingham, 
that the intereſt of that miniſter might fa- 
cilitate his ſecret intercourſe with Mary. 
Walſingham acquainted Paulet with he | 1 
anker, and begged he would allow 4 * 


i 
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Nerd to bribe: one of his ſervants; but 
aalet was unwilling to introduce ſach a 
Pernicious precedent into his family, and 
Wefired they would rather have recourſe 
y "Wome other expedient. rn 
X Gifford found a brewer who furniſhed 
iſe!/ che family with ale, and prevailed on him 
0 convey letters to the captive queen. 
of he letters, © by Paulet's permiſſion, were 
into thruſt through a chink in the wall; and 
- Ranſwers were returned by the ſame con- 
om__. 2 
*X - Ballard and Babington at firſt ſuſpected 
of the fidelity of gs and 7 his ſin- 
ans ctrity, th ve him only blank papers 
t of n "4 up Res letters; but finding, the 
was anſwers, that theſe had been faithfully de- 
livered, they laid aſide all farther icruple, 
ing and tranſmitted by his hands the moſt cri- 
I minal and important parts of the con- 


ZBabington acquainted Mary with the 
ſcheme formed for a foreign invaſion, the 
3 projet of a domeſtic inſurrection, the plan 
for her delivery, and the conſpiracy for 
=Zaſſaſſinating the ufurper, by ſix noble gen- 
==ztlemen, as he called them, all of them his 
zealous friends, who, from their devoted at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion, and her 
. majeſly's ſervice, would ergage to perform 
rd the meritorious deed. 


E Mary 
by 3 - | ary 
+ ö 
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Mary replied, that ſhe heartily concur- 


red in the deſign, that the gentlemen might 3 A 


depend on feceiving all the rewards, which 1 


it ſhould ever be in her power to be- 
ſtow, and that the death of Elizabeth was a 
neceſſary circumſtance, before any attempts 
ſhould de made for her delivery, or an in- 


ſurrection. | | 


Theſe letters, with others io Mendoza, L. A 
Charles Paget, the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 


and Sir Francis Ingelfield, were delivered * 
by Gifford to ſecretary Walſingham; were 


decyphered by Philips, his clerk ; and faith- # 


ful copies of them were taken. | 


Walſingham made uſe of a new artifice. 


in order to diſcover the bottom of the 
plot: he added to a letter of Mary's a 7 
33 t in the ſame cypher; in which 

made her defire Babington to ſend her 


the names of the conſpirators, 


The ridiculous vanity of Babington fur- Y 


niſhed Walſingham with Rill another means 


of diſcovery as well as of defence. That 5 ; 


ntleman had cauſed a picture to be 
rawn, where he. himſelf was repreſented 
ſanding amidſt the fix aſſaſſins; and a 
motto was added, implying, that they were 


jointly embarked in ſome hazardous en- $ 


ze. A copy of this picture was car- 


ried to Elizabeth, that ſhe might * $ 
t 


J * 
9 . 
. 
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.: aſſaſfins, and be upon her guard, if 
ny of them ſhould attempt to approach 
er perſon | | 


2X Babington, deſirous of haſtening the fo- 


eiga ſuccours, determined to fend Ballard 
Into France ; and he obtained for him, 


_ . . 
Y ander a ſeigned name, a permiſſion to 


4 avel. In order to free himſe'f from all 
1 


I ſpicion, he applied to Walfugham, af- 
Fed the utmoſt zeal for the queen's ſer- 
rice, offered to go abroad, and engaged 
Xo employ: that influence, which he pad 
re among the Catholics, in detecting 


Rand deſeating their conſpiracies. 


"© > _—_— — FF 


XR Wallingham applauded his loyal inten- 


tions; and promiſing to afift him in the 
execution of his purpoſe, he ſtill amuſed 
him with freſh hopes, and maintained a 
cloſe correſpondence with him. In the 
mean time, a warrant was iſſued for ar- 
Freſting Ballard; and this incident, added 
to the conſciouſneſs of guilt, ſtruck the 


Conſpirators with the utmoſt terror and con- 


1 flernation. | L | a 
Some adviſed that they ſhould immedi- 


ga tꝗtempt the life of Elizabeth; and Ba- 


bington, in proſecution; of this plan, ſop- 
plied Savage with money, that he might 


purchaſe 
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—_— taken the alarm too haſtily ; 
I 


each other; and the leaders were compelled 


rial ; the reſt were convicted by evi- A 
3 dence. 7 * $2 «I, | | 0 1 | 3H 2 


[| 
4 
} 
| 
| 

| 

| 


* 


chaſe good cloaths, and by that means 
Lad the readier acceſs to the queen's perſon. 
Next day they began to ſuſpect, that 


nes er 


Babington, having renewed his corre- 
ence with Walſingham, was aſſured |} 
by that artful miniſter, that the ſeizure of 
Ballard was entirely owing to the uſual 
diligence of informers, in the detection of 
= and ſeminary prieſts. | | . 
e even agreed to take 1 lodgin 

in Walfingham's houſe, that they might 
have the more frequent opportunities of 
conferring together, before he ſet out on 
his journey to France: but finding that 
all his motions. were narrowly watched, he 
made his eſcape, and gave the alarm to the 3 
other conſpirators. IE | 2 

They all took to flight; and diſguiſing 
themſelves in borrowed habits, lay hid 
for ſome time in woods or barns; but 
they were at laſt diſcovered and thrown 
into priſon. p 9 1 


In their examinations they contradicted 


= 
— 


> , * ) p : * a =o | » 
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ccc | 
- 


to make a full diſcovery of the truth. Four- 
teen were condemned and executed; ſeven |} 
of whom confeſſed the crime on their 


88. 


Erz A . | 
* The leſſer conſpirators being thus puniſh- 
, meaſures were taken for the trial and 
1 ovieion of the queen of Scots ; for whoſe 
Nie by whoſe concurrence, this deep 
2 4 —— plot had been formed againſt 
e life of the queen, and the peace of the 
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Some of Elizabeth's counſellors diſap- 
roved of this procedure; and alledged, 
Piat the cloſe confinement of a woman, who 
Was become very ſickly, and who would 
4 yrobably put a ſpeedy end to all their fears 
y her natural death, might ſufficiently en- 
3 ure the public tranquillity, without ven- 
Foring on a meaſure to which hiſtory can 
* & dly furniſh a. parallel. 
- Leiceſter wh rr that Mary ſhould be 
ecretly taken off by poiſon ; and he ſent a 
divine to convince Walſingham of the law- 
# ulneſs of that action: but Walſagham re- 
zected the propoſal with abborrence, and 
till inſiſted, in conjunction with the ma- 
Pority of the counſellors, that the queen 
of N mould be brougat $0 u Open 
=. tria 
The Stuation of England, indeed; was, 
at this time, extremely critical and preca- 
| F E nous. No ſucceſſor of the crown was ap- 
pointed: the heir of blood was, by habit 
and by — an enemy to the _— 
1 an 


— 


J 


Ld 


| 
| 
CY 
| 
| 
| 


com to the miniſters and the principal 


as the ſecurity of the government, ſeemed 


. 
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exten : from the numerous injuries which 
ſhe had long ſuffered, ſhe was likewiſe - an 


nobility : and their perſonal ſafety, as well 
to depend ſolely on the preſervation of the ; | 
queen's life, who was ſomewhat advanced 
in * WM =  * 
o wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth's 


_ counſellors, ſenſible of the danger to which 


they were expoſed, ſhould endeavour to 
proceed to extremity againſt her; and ſhould 
even be more anxious than the queen her- 
ſelf," to prevent that princeſs from ever aſ- 
cending the throne of England. TH 

The queen of Scots had been ſo ttritly 7 
— — that ſhe was ſtill ignorant of the 

etection of Babington's conſpiracy; and 
it was with equal ſurprize and concern, that 
the received intelligence of this event from ⁵⁶ 
Sir Thomas Gorges, who had been ordered 
by Elizabeth to execute that office. _ 

He choſe the time for giving her this in- 
timation, when ſhe was mounted on horſe- 
back to go a hunting; and ſhe was not al- 
lowed to return to her former place of a- 
bode, but was led through the country from 
one gentleman's houſe to another, until ſhe 
arrived in Fotheringay-caſtle, which it was 
reſolved to make the laſt ſtage of her mortal 


pilgrimage. 
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Her two ſecretaries, Nau a Frenchman, 
nd Curle a Scot, were immediately appre- 
ended; all her papers were ſeized and 
anſmitted to the council: above fixty dif- 
Merent keys to cyphers' were diſcovered : 
Pere were likewiſe found many letters from 
Perſons abroad; and ſeveral too from Eng- 
Sh noblemen, expreſfing their attachment 
o her perſon and title. 
his laſt diſcovery the queen thought 
Proper to overlook; but the perſons them- 
elves, conſcious of their guilt, and dread- 
Dig the puniſhment which their crime de- 
erved, endeavoured to atone for their er- 
Por, by changing their principles, and de- 
laring themſelves thenceforth the moſt in- 
Peterate enemies of the queen of Scots. 
lt was determined to try Mary, not by 
he common ſtatutes of treaſon, but by the 
a which had been enacted the former 
ear, with a view to this very event; and 
hne queen, in terms of that act, appointed 
commiſſion, compoſed of forty noblemen 
Ind privy-counſellors, and empowered them 
=o examine and pronounce ſentence againſt 
Mary, whom: ſhe ftiled the late queen of 
=ZDScots, and heir to James the fifth of Scot- 
and. | r 
XxX The commiſſioners arriving at Fother- 
ingay canle, ſent to her Sir Walter Mild- 
* 8 228 may, 


peers, or could legally ſit as judges on her 


voluntary reſidence in the country, be ſup- 


JF 
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may, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker 
who. gave her a letter from Elizabeth, ac- 
quainting her with the commiſſion, and the 
approaching trial. bat 1 
- Mary received this intelligence without 
the leaſt, aſtoniſhment or perturbation: ſhe 
ſaid, however, that ſhe was ſomewhat ſur. 
prized, that Elrzabeth ſhould command her, 

as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial before ſub. 
jects: that ſhe was a ſovereign independent 
princeſs, and would not comply with any 
thing which might derogate either from her 
own majeſty, or from the rank and dignity of 
her ſon: that, overwhelmed as ſhe was, 
with calamities and misfortunes, her ſpirits 
were not yet ſo broken as ber enemies ima- 
gined ; nor would ſhe, on any account, 
conſent to ber own diſgrace and degrada- 8 
tion: that ſhe was totally. unacquainted with 
the laws and ſtatutes of England; was en- 
tirely deſtitute of council; and could not 
conceive who had a title to be called her 


trial: that though ſhe had lived in England 
for many years, ſhe had lived in captivity; 
and, not having enjoyed the protection of 
the laws, ſhe could not, merely by her in- 


poſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their au- 
thority and juriſdiction: that, notwithſtand- WW 
. ing 


—— 
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nocence to the conviction of the whole 
world; and he affirmed, that nothing would 
be more agreeable to them, or to the queen 
their miſtreſs, than to be convinced, by un- 
deniable evidence, that ſhe was guiltleſs of 
the crime which was laid to her charge. 

Buy this artful ſuggeſtion, Mary was in- 
duced to appear before the court; and thus 


gave a colour of legal procedure to the 


trial, and prevented thoſe difficulties' in 


which the commiſſioners muſt have been in- 5 


volved, had ſhe continued to maintain ſo 
ſpecious a plea, as that of her ſovereign and 
independant character. | 


On the firſt day of the trial, Mary, i- 1 
ther ſenſible of her imprudence, or unwil- 
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ling to deſcend from her royal dignity, re- 


newed her proteſtation againſt the authority 


of the Judges : the chancellor anſwered, -by 
aſſerting the ſupreme authority of the Eng- 
lich laws over every perſon who reſided in 
„ e and the commiſſioners compro- 
mi 


iſed the difference, by ordering both her 
proteſtation, and his anſwer, to be re- 


corded. 


Thbeſe previous ſteps being taken, the law- b 
yers of the crown opened the charge againſt ? 4 


the queen of Scots. They proved, by in- 


tercepted letters, that ſhe had permitted 1 5 
cardinal Allen, and others, to addreſs her 


1 
1 


4 pains to refute; or rather ſhe ſeemed to 


I Wconfeſs it. She ſaid, that ſhe had no king- 
doms to beſtow ; yet was it lawful for her 
3 to . . of her own as ſhe thought pro- 


* 
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Ws queen of England; and that ſhe- had 


Waintained a correſpondence with lord 


5 Paget and Charles Paget,” with a view of 
Perſuading the Spaniards to invade the 


N 1 dom. . . 
2 ry ſeemed not very deſirous to diſprove: 
either "of theſe ' allegations. She only ob- 


from uſing what ſtyle they pleaſed in writ- 


+ 


Wcrved, that ſhe could not prevent others 


ag to ber; and that it was lawful for her 


her liberty. 


E 3 ingdom of England, if * ſon ſhould re- 


fuſe to embrace the Catholic faith ; an 
1 : ent, ſhe ſaid; of which there was no proſ- 
pect, while he continued in the hands of 
is Scottiſh ſubjects. It was farther proved, 


1 that Allen and Parſons were at that very 


her heretical ſon. 
Even this part of the charge, ſhe took no 


F 2 per, 


Wo employ every method, in order to regain» | 


An intercepted letter of hers to Men- 
bl dem, was next produced; in which ſhe en- 
to transfer to Philip her right to the 


time adjuſting, by her orders, in Rome, the 
YR conditions of reſigning the Engliſh crown 
Þ$ to the king of Spain, and of ITY 


| 


* 
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_ diſgrace upon human nature, which has al- 


F 


r, nor was ſhe accountable'to any one for 
er actions. | AL p mJ 
Mary ſeems: to have 'ſecretly entertained 
the ſame ſentiments which were fo openly pro- 
feſſed by ſome of her deſcendents, and which, 
it is to be hoped, will never be adopted by 
any future king of Great Britain: that a ſo- 
vereign has the ſame right over his ſubjects 
which a private 2 over his goods 
and chattels; an opinion, which reflects 


ways been attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, and which has commonly invol- 
ved thoſe who have been ſo fooliſh as to 
embrace it, in utter and irretrievable ruin, 

It is obſervable, that Mary was, at this 
time, ſo bighly incenſed againſt her ſon, 


that ſhe had even engaged in a conſpiracy 


_—_ him, had conſtituted lord Claude 
amilton regent of Scotland, and had per- 
ſaaded her adherents to ſeize the king's per- 
fon and deliver him into the hands of the 
pope or the king of Spain, who were to de- 
tain him in cloſe confinement until he 
ſhould renounce the Proteſtant religion. 
The only part of the charge which Mary 
poſitively denied, was her concurrence in 


the plot for aſſaſſinating queen Elizabeth. 


This indeed was the principal article of 
the impeachment, and the only one, * 
TLES cou 
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could apologize for the violent meaſures 
which were taken againſt her, ; 

In order to prove this point, there was 
produced the following evidence : copies 
taken in ſecretary Walſingham's office of 
the intercepted letters between her and Ba- 
bington, in which her aſſent to the wes gn 
was expreſsly mentioned ; the teſtimony 
her two ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, who 
without being put to the torture, ſwore, 
that ſhe had both received theſe letters from. 
Babington, and that they had wrote the an- 
ſwers by her orders; the confeſſion of Ba- 
bington, that he had wrote the letters, and 
received the anſwers.; and the declaration of 
Ballard and Savage, that Babington -Bad. 
ſhewn them theſe letters of Mary, written in 
the 4 which had been ſettled between 


Iris plain, that the force of all this evi- 
dence depends entirely on the veracity of the 
two ſecretaries, who alone were privy to 
their miſtreſs's concurrence in Babington's 
conſpiracy, and who knew themſelves ex- 
poſed to all the horrors of 1 
torture, and death, if they refuſed t 
any evidence, which r be demanded ed of 
them. 

In the caſe of an ordinary eimal, this 
m__ with all its diſadvantages, would be 

F 3 con- 
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conſidered as legal, and even fatisfaQory, 
if not oppoſcd by ſome other circumſtances 
which might ' weaken the credit of the wit- 
neſſes: but, in the preſent trial, where the 
proſecutor was poſſeſſed of ſuch unlimited 
wer, and was ſo ſtrongly prompted, both 
intereſt and inclination, to have the 
princeſs condemned, the teſtimony of two 
witneſſes, even though men of probity and 
honour, ought to be corroborated by very 
ſtrong eircumſtances, in order to prevent all 
ſaſpicion of tytanny and injuſtice. - . 
The proof againſt Mary, it muſt be own- 
ed, is not deſtitute of this advantage; and 
it is extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to account ſor Babington's receiving an an- 
ſwer, wrote in her name, and in the cy- 
pher coucerted between them, without ſup- 
poſing that the matter was imparted to that 
PR di | 
Such is the light in which this matter 
appears, even after time bas diſcovered e- 
very t ing that might lead us to the know-. 
ledge of the truth: no wonder, therefore, 
that the queeh of Scots, unprovided with 
council, and confounded by ſo extraordina- 
ry a trial, was altogether incapable of de- 
fending her cauſe in a full and ſatisfactory 
Mbanet. ir voy 64: 0. e gt. 


Her 
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Her defence conſiſted chiefly in her own 
denial: but whatever credit might have 
been due to that denial, it was greatly weak- 
ened by her — that ſhe had never 
maintained any correſpondence of any kind 
with Babington; a fact, however, which 
is inconteſtably proved by the ſlate - papers 
of thoſe times, which have ſince been 
publiſnec. 8 
She affirmed, that as Nau and Curle had 
taken an oath of ſecreſy and fidelity to 
her, their teſtimony could not be admitted. 
She acknowledged, however, that Nau 
had been in the ſervice of her uncle, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, and had been 
recommended to her by the king of France, 
as a perſon on whoſe fidelity ſhe might 
ſafely. rely. She likewiſe owned that ſhe 
believed Curle to be a very honeſt man, 
but ſimple, and eaſily deceived by Nau. 
If theſe two men had received any let- 
ters, or returned any anſwers without her 
knowledge, the crime, ſhe ſaid, could not 
juſtly be lard to her charge. And ſhe was 
the rather inclined, ſhe added, to enter» 
tain this ſuſpicion againſt them, becauſe 
Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty 
of the like offence, and had preſumed. to 
tranſact buſineſs in her name, without im- 
parting the matter to her. Theſe anſwers, 
e 009 <0 t eg SOR 
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| however, were conſidered as mere evaſions, 
and were not ſufficient to overturn the evi- I 

dence of ſo many witneſſes. 2 6A. , 

The only circumſtance of her defence, 

which - ſeems to have any weight, was her 

. that Nau and Curle ſhould be 


confron with her, and aſſerting, that 

they never would, to her face, perſiſt in 

their teſtimony. Reaſonable, however, as 

this demand may appear, it was not ſup- 
ported by law in trials of high-treaſon, 

and was often refuſed even in other trials | 
Where the crown was concerned. | 
Prue it is, there was a clauſe, in an act 

of the thirteenth of Elizabeth, importing, 
| that the ſeveral kinds of treaſons there 


| mentioned, ſhould be proved by two wit- 
| =» nefſes, confronted with the criminal; but 
| that act was a deviation from the common 
1 and did not affect the preſent 
e. 3 1 28 
8 Mary was not tried upon that act; and 
the miniſters and crown lawyers of this 
- _ reign would never agree to any indulgence, 
beyond what was ſettled by the ſtrict let- 
ter of the law and the regular practice of 
the courts of juſtice. Add to this, that 
theſe ſecretaries were not probably at Fo- 
theringay during the time of the trial, and 
could not, of courſe, upon Mary's de- 
mand,” be produced by the W 
1 ere 
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== There happened two incidents in this 
rial, which may be worthy of notice. A 
Wetter between Mary and Babington was 
Wread, in which mention was made of the 
earl of Arundel, who was confined in the 
Tower on ſuſpicion of being privy to the 
conſpiracy : on hearing the name of that 
E nobleman, ſhe broke out into the following 
exclamation 3 | alas! how much has the 
noble houſe of Howard ſuffered for my 
« ſake.” | Nt 

She alledged, with. regard to the ſame 
letter, that it was eaſy to counterfeit the 
hand-writing and cypher -of another; ſhe 
ſuſpected, that this was no unuſual. prac- 
tice with Walſingham, who, ſhe alſo heard, 
bad plotted the deſtruction both of her and 
her ſon; | 3,481 2 

Walſingham, who was one of the com- 


putation thrown upon his honour. He de- 
clared, that, in his private capacity, he 
had attempted nothing againſt the queen of 
Scots: in his public capacity, he acknow- 
ledged, his regard for his ſovereign's ſafety 
hat made him very active in diſcovering, 
by every expedient, all deſigns againſt her 
perſon or authority. , + 

For accompliſhing that end, he would 
not only avail himſelf of the aſſiſtance of 

| | Ballard 


. 


miſſioners, was highly incenſed at this im- | 


. 
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Ballard or any other conſpirator; he would 
even reward them for betraying their com- 
panions. If he had done any thing un- 
worthy of his character or office, why did 
none of the late criminals, either at their 
trial or execution, charge bim with ſuch 
practices? 

Mary endeavoured to e him, by 
replying, that ſhe only ſpoke from hearſay ; 
and ſhe entreated him to give no more cre- 


dit to ſuch as defamed her, than ſhe -would 


to ſuch as flandered him. 

The high character, indeed, which Sir 
Francis Walfingham bears for probity and 
virtue, ſhould free him from all ſuſpicion 
of ſuch baſe arts as forgery and ſuborna- 
tion ; arts which none but the moſt wicked 
and corrupt miniſters, and 2 even theſe, 
would chuſe to employ. © * 

The trial being finiſhed, the commiſſ. o- 
ners adjourned from Fotheringay to the 


* Star-chamber at London; where; after tak- 


ing the oaths of Mary's two ſecretaries, 
who, voluntarily, without fee or reward, 
atteſted the genuineneſs of the letters be- 
tween her and Babington, they pronounced 
ſentence of death upon the queen of Scots, 
and confirmed it "7 their ſeals and * 
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At the ſame time, they iſſued a declara- 
tion, importing, that the ſentence did, 
« in no way, 33 from the title and 


© <<- honour of James, w_ of Scotland ; but 
a 


© << that he was in the 


ie ſame place, degree, 
« and right, as if the ſentence had never 
«© been pronounced.” ; 
Elizabeth had now brought the matter to 
that ſituation which ſhe had ſo long and ſo 
ardently wiſhed ; and had found a plauſible 


W& pretext for wreaking her vengeance on a 


rival, whom, from the beginning of her 
reign, ſhe had always equally feared and 
hated. 6 

But there were ſeveral reaſons which hin- 
dred her from carrying the ſentence into im- 
mediate execution. She foreſaw the odious 
light in which this act of unexampled ſe- 
verity would be repreſented by the numerous 
friends of Mary, and the indelible mark of 
infamy which it would fix upon her own cha- 
racter with all foreign princes; perhaps with 
all poſterity. The laws of hoſpitality, the 
ties of kindred, and the rights of royal ma- 
jeſty, ſeemed all in one ſignal inftance to 
be groſsly violated and infringed ; and this 
facnfice of generoſity to intereſt, of clemency 
to revenge, would appear equally unworthy 
of a woman and a queen. | 


Eliza - 
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* Elizabeth, therefore, who was an excel- 
lent hypocrite, pretended the utmoſt unwil- 
lingneſs to proceed to extremity, affected 
the moſt ſincere pity and compaſſion for her 
royal priſoner, inſiſted on her own doubts 
and ſcruples, rejected the importunities of 
her miniſters and courtiers, and declared, 
that, were ſhe not filled with the deepeſt 
concern for her people's welfare, ſhe would 
not heſitate a moment in forgiving all the 

injuries, which ſhe herſelf had received from 
the queen of Scots, 

The better to preſerve this appearance of 
clemenc , ſhe convoked a new parliament ; 
and Me knew, both from the aſual diſpoſitions 
of that aſſembly, and the influence of her mi- 
ſters over them, that ſhe ſhould not want 
the Snoſt earneſt entreaties to agree to that 
meaſure, which was ſo 1 to her ſe- 
cret inclination. 

She was not diſappointed in her expecta- 
tion. The parliament confirmed the ſen- 

tence pronounced againſt Mary; and pre- 
ſented an addreſs to her, humbly beſeech- 
ing her to conſent ro its publication and 
execution.” She gave them an ambiguous 
and evaſive anſwer, full of real artifice and 
ſeeming irreſolution. 

She repreſented the danger to which her 
life was conllantly expoſed : ſhe pes 
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her willingneſs to die, did ſhe not foreſae 


the great calamities in which the nation, 
would inevitably be involved: ſhe diſplay- 
ed the lenity of her temper, and expreſſed 
her extreme reluctance to proceed to extre- 
mity againſt her kinſwoman : ſhe declared, 


| that the late law, by which that princeſs 


was condemned, ſo far from being made 
to enſnare her, was only deſigned to give 
her warning beforehand, not to 2 in 
ſuch attempts as might expoſe her to the 
penalties with which ſhe was thus openly 
threatened : and ſhe begged them to con- 
fider, whether it were not poſſible to deviſe 
ſome other method beſides the death of the 
queen of Scots, ' for ſecuring the tranquillity 
of the public. | 

In compliance with her defire, the parlia- 
ment once more took the matter under 
conſideration; but they could not poſſibly 
think of any other expedient. They re- 
peated their ſollicitations, and entreaties, 
and arguments: they even alledged, that 
mercy to the queen of Scots, was cruelty 
to them, her ſubjects and children; and 
they aſſerted, that if execution of the law 
could not reaſonably be denied to any in- 
dividual, much leſs could it be refuſed to 
the whole body of the people, now unani- 
moufly and earneſtly applying for this 
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pledge of her paternal care and tender- 


neſs. 
This ſecond application revived the 


pretended doubts and ſcruples of Eli- 


zabeth: ſhe lamented her own unhappy 
ilituation ; expreſſed her uneafineſs at their 
earveſt importunities; profeſied the warm- 
eſt affection to her people; and diſmiſſed 
the committee of parliament, in an un- 
certainty, what, after all this irreſolution, 
would be the final reſult of her delibera- 
tion. | 

But though the queen was ſeemingly ſo 
averſe to execute the ſentence againſt Mary, 
ſhe complied with the parliament's requeſt 
to puvliſh it; and the proclamation was re- 


ceived with the unanimous and hearty re- 


Joicings of the people. | 

The lord Buckhurit, and Beale, clerk to. 
the council, were diſpatched to Fotherin- 
gay, to ſigniſy to the queen of Scots the 
ſentence pronounced againſt her, its ratifi- 
cation by parliament, and the earneſt ap- 
plications made for its execution by that 
aſſembly, who thought that their | reli- 
gion could never be ſecure while ſhe was 
alive. 

Mary was not in the leaſt intimidated 
by this intelligence: on the coutrary, ſhe 
joyfully laid hold of the laſt circumſtayce 
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the Proteſtants conſidered her death as ne- 
ceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſe 
was really a martyr to her religion, and was 
entitled to all the merits annexed to that 
glorious character. 

She added, that the Engliſh had often 
embrued their hands ina the blood of their 
ſovereigns : no wonder, they offered the 
ſame violence to her, who was deſcended 
from their monarchs. Paulet, her keeper, 
was ordered to take down her canopy, and 
to treat her no longer with the reverence due 
to princes. He told her, that ſhe was now 
to be conſidered as a dead perſon ; and in- 
capable of any dignity. This inſult ſhe bore 
with the moſt perfect compoture. She only 
ſaid, that ſhe received her royal character 
from the hands of the Almighty, and no 
ny power was ever able to deprive her 
OT it. . . 

She wrote her laſt letter to Elizabeth; full 
of that qignĩity which became a queen, with · 
out departing from that ſpirit of meekneſs 
and charity, which her ſex, as well as her 
unhappy ſituation, required. She preferred 
no petition for averting the puniſhment to 
which ſhe was doomed ; on the contrary, 
ſhe offered up her grateful acknowledge- 
ments to heaven for thus putting a ſpeedy 
G 2 period 
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period to all her ſufferings. She requeſted. 
ſome favours of Elizabeth, and begged ſhe 
might be indebted for them to 2 own 
goodneſs alone, without being obliged to 
apply to thoſe miniſters who had treated her 
with ſuch cruelty and barbarity. 

She entreated, that, after her enemies 
ſhould be ſatiated with her innocent blood, 
her body, which, it was reſolved, ſhould 
never enjoy any reft while her ſoul was 
united to it, might be delivered to her ſer- 
vants, and be tranſported by them into 
France; there to repoſe, in a Catholic land, 


with the ſacred relicts of her mother. She 


deſired, that no one might be allowed to 
bring her to a private death, without Eliza- 
beth's knowledge; but that her execution 
might be public, and accompanied with her 
ancient ſervants, who might bear witneſs, 
to her ſteady perſeverance in the faith, and. 
her chearful ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven. 
She begged, that theſe ſervants might enjoy 
the legacies which ſhe had been able to 
leave them, and . afterwards be ſuffered 
to depart the kingdom, and retire to what- 
ever country they pleaſed. | 
And -ſhe beſought her in the name of. 
Jeſus, By the ſoul and memory of Henry the 
ſeventh, their common progenitor, by their: 
near conſanguinity, and by the royal digni- 
ty: 
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ty with which they were both inveſted, to 
gratify her in theſe particulars, and to in- 
dulge her ſo far, as to ſignify her compli- 
ance by a letter under her oẽa hand. Eliza- 
beth made no anſwer to this application; 
being unwilling to give Mary a refuſal in 
her preſent circumſtances, and of . 
inconveniencies from yielding to ſome © 
her requeſts. | 

While the queen of Scots thus prepared 
herſelf for her approaching fate, great inte- 
reſt was made by all the princes of = 4 
in order to prevent the execution of the ſen- 
tence, pronounced againſt her. Even Henry 
the third, notwithſtanding his known a- 
verfion to the houſe of Guiſe, was oblig- _. 
ed to interpoſe in her behalf, and to ap- 
Pane: in defence of the common rights of 
royalty. _- | 

L' Aubeſpine, the French reſident at Lon- 
don, and Bellievre, who was ſent over with 

an extraordinary commiſſion to the ſame 
purpoſe, interceded for Mary with great ap- 
pearance of warmth. They employed every 
argument, which could either move the 
pity, or alarm the fears, of Elizabeth: they 
pleaded from juſtice, generoſity, and hu- 
manity: they. intermingled reproaches and- 
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But, to all theſe Elizabeth continued deaf 
and inexorable”; and having received ſome 
private intimation of Henry's real indiffer- 
ence” about the fate of the Scottiſh queen, 
and knowing his implacable hatred to all 
the family of Guiſe, ſhe hoped that theſe 
loud remonſtrances would be productive of 
1 N 4 > : $ * 3 
She paid no ter to the ſollici- 
ben 0 the Scontidh king, which, as 
they were urged with more fincerity, me- 
rited ſurely more attention. No ſooner was 
James informed of the trial and condemna- 


tion of his mother, than he diſpatched Sir 


William Keith, gentleman of his bed cham- 
ber to London; and wrote a letter to the 
_ in which he remonſtrated, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the indignity of the 
ooo . e 
fe ſaid he was ſurprized at the pre- 
ſumption of Engliſh noblemen and counſel- 
lors, who had dared to fit in judgement 
and paſs ſentence upon a queen of Scotland, 
deſcended from the royal blood of England; 


© but was fill more aſtoniſhed to hear that 


they ſeriouſly intended to execute that ſen- 


rence: that he beſought Elizabeth to reflect 


on the eternal infamy which ſhe would draw 


upon her name, by ſtaining her hands with 


the blood of her near relation ; a perſon - 4 


* 
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che op dignity, and the ſame ſex with 
herſelf: that in this unparalelled attempt, 
ſhe offered an infult to all crowned heads; 
her own not excepted ; and by reducing 
Princes to a level with their ſubjects, taught 
the people to deſpiſe and contemn "thoſe 
whom heaven had ſet over them: that, for 
his part, he muſt confider the injury as ſo 
flagrant and outragious, as to be altogether 
incapable of atonement; nor was it poſſible 
for him thenceforth to maintain any correſ- 

ndence with a perſon, who, without the 

aſt pretence of legal authority, had de- 
liberately inflicted an ig nominious death 
upon his parent: and that even, if the ſen- 
timents of nature and duty did not inſpire 
him with this reſolution, his own honour 
required it of him; nor could he ever excuſe 
himſelf either to his own conſcience, or to 
the world around him, if he did not exert his 


utmoſt efforts, in order to revenge ſuch an 


vnpardonable inſult. | 
Soon after, James ſent the maſter of Gray, 
and Sir Robert Melvil, to enforce the remon- 
ſtrances of Keith; and ro employ, witii the 
queen, | every expedient of arzoment an! 
of menaces. Elizabeth was, at fett, oor 
ed at the ſharpneſs of theſe applicarin.s 
and ſhe anſwered in the fame haughty tro 
to the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. l 
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When ſhe afterwards.confidered,, that this 
earneſtneſs was no more than what duty de- 
manded of James, her anger ſubſided; but 
ſhe ſtill perſevered in her reſolution of exe- 
cuting the ſentence againſt Mary. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that the maſter of Gray, 
debauched by the enemies of that princeſs; 
gave ſecretly his advice not to ſpare her; 
and engaged, at all events, to appeaſe the 
reſentment of his maſter...» |; 5 
The queen alſo, on many accounts, was 
inclined to pay little attention to the appli- 
cations. of James, and to diſregard all the 
efforts which he could make in behalf of 
his mother. His quiet and peaceable temper, 
ſne knew, was naturally, averſe to violent 
meaſures: his proſpect of aſcending the 
Engliſh throne, would probably reſtrain 
im from provoking that people, by declar- 
ing a war againſt: them; and even, were he 
ever ſo determined to revenge the death of 
his mother, the factions which prevailed 
among his ſubjects, and the great influence 
which ſhe herſelf poſſeſſed in his council, 
would hardly allow him to carry his chreats 
| into execution. i 
| But though Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to the 
| ſollicitations of James, and of other princes, 
| in favour of Mary; yet, whenever her 
| own miniſters began to urge her to proceed 
f f 8 5 to 
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to-extremity, her former doubts and ſcruples 
returned ; her humanity would not permit 
wa to embrue her hands in the blood of her 

inſwoman ; and ſhe was touched with pity 
for the misfortunes, and with reſpect for the 
dignity. of the unhappy priſoner. 


The courtiers, ſenſible that nothing 


would be more agreable to her, than to re- 
ceive applications on this head, failed not to 
— with unceaſing importunity, the 
puniſhment of the queen of Scots; and to 
refute every objection which could be urge 
ed againſt that act of juſtice. They repre- 
ſented, in the moſt black and odious co- 
lours, all the crimes of which that princeſs 
had been guilty fince her firſt arrival in En- 
2 ; and they affirmed, that nothing but 
er immediate execution could enſure the 
life of the queen, the tranquillity of the 
padlic, the preſervation of the Proteſtant 
ith, or the liberties of the kingdom. 

When Elizabeth thought that as many en- 
treaties had been uſed, and as much delay 
interpoſed, as decency required, ſhe was at 
laſt reſolved to execute the ſentence againſt 
Mary ; but, even in this laſt reſolution, ſne 
could not proceed without exhibiting a new 
icene of artifice and deceit.* | 

| In 
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In order to inflame the paſſions of the peo- 
ple, reports were induſtriouſly ſpread, that 
the Spaniſh fleet was arrived in Milford- 
Haven; that the Scots has made an irrup- 
tion into England; that the duke of Guiſe 
was landed in Suſſex with a ſtrong body of 
forces; that the queen of Scots had eſcaped 
from priſon, and had aſſembled an army; 
that the northen counties had begun an in- 
furrection; that there was a new conſpira- 
racy formed to aſſaſſinate the queen, and ſet 
fire to the city of London ; nay, that the 
queen was actually aſſaſſinated. A criminal 
attempt of this nature was even imputed :0 
L'Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador, and 
_ miniſter was obliged to quit the king- 
om. | 

The queen, affecting to be in the utm 
terrour and conſternation, was ſeen to fit 
much alone, penſive and filent, and ſome- 
times to mutter to herſelf half ſentences, 
expreſſing the difficulty and diſtreſs of her 
fituation. 

She at laſt ſent for Daviſon, a man of parts, 
but eaſy to be deceived, and who, for that. 
very reaſon, had lately been made ſecre- 
tary; and ſhe commanded him to drew 
out a warrant f6r the execution of the queen 
of Scots; which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe 
deſigned to have kept by her, in caſe any 
attempt 


. : 
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attempt ſhould be made for the delivery of 
that princeſs. She ſigned the warrant, and 
then defired Daviſon to carry it to the chan- 
cellor, in order to have the ſeal afhxed to it. 

Next day ſhe ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, 
requiring him to delay, for ſome time, the 
execution of her former orders ; and when 
Daviſon came, and told her that the warrant 
had already paſſed the ſeals, ſhe ſeemed to 
be ſomewhat ſurprized, and blamed him for 
his precipitation, 

Daviſon, not knowing what courſe to 
purſue, communicated the whole tranſaction 
to the council; and they adviſed him to diſ- 
patch the warrant by the hands of Beale, 


clerk to the council: if the queen ſhould be 
offended, they . to juſtify his con- 


duct, and to take on themſelves the whole 
hlame of this meaſure. 

The ſecretary, not ſuſpecting their inten- 
tion, followed the advice; and the warrant 
was tranſmitted to the earls of Shrewſbury 
and Kent, and ſome others, commanding 
them to ſee the ſentence carried into imme- 
diate execution. 

On the ſeventh day of February, the 
two earls arrived at Fotheringay ; and being 
introduced to Mary, acquainted her with 
the nature of their commiſſion, and required 
her to prepare for death next morning. 5 

E 
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She was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, but no ways 
intimidated, by this intelligence. She ſaid, 
with a chearful and even a ſmiling counte- 
nance, that the did not think the queen, 
her ſiſter, would have conſented to her 
death, or have proceeded to ſuch extremity 
againſt a perſon who was not ſubject to the 
laws and juriſdiction of England. But, 
„ as ſuch is her will,” added ſhe, ** death, 
„ which puts an end to all my miſeries, 
4 ſhall be to me moſt welcome; nor can I 
«© eſteem that ſoul worthy of the joys of 
« heaven, which cannot ſupport: the body 
« under the horrors of the laſt paſſage to 
„ theſe bliſsful regions.” 
She then mentioned the requeſts contain- 
ed in her letter to Elizabeth, but received 
no ſatisfactory anſwer. She deſired, with 
particular eariſeſtneſs, that now, in her laſt 
moments, her confeſſor 7 be ſuffered to 
attend her. Even this favour, which is 
uſually granted to the vileſt criminals, was 
— denied her. Mention being made 
of Babington, ſhe ſolemnly diſclaimed all 
knowledge of his conſpiracy ; and the re- 
venge of her wrongs, ſhe reſigned into the 
hands of the Almighty. 
When the earls withdrew, ſhe ordered 
ſupper to be got ready, that ſhe might have 
time to ſettle the few affairs which ſtill re- 
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mained to her in this world, and prepare 
for her paſſage to another. It was neceſſary 
for her, ſhe ſaid, to take ſome ſuſtenance, 
leſt a failure of her bodily ſtrength ſhould 
depreſs her ſpirits on the morrow, and ren- 
der her incapable of ſupporting. the laſt 
ſcene with decency and fortitude. 

She ſupped ſparingly, as her manner 
uſually was; and her wonted chearfulneſs 
did not forſake her on this occaſion. She 
comforted her ſervants under the affliction 
which overwhelmed them, and which they 
1 in vain, to conceal from 

er. | 

Towards the end of ſupper ſhe called in 
all her domeſtics, and drank to them : they 
pledged her, in order, on their knees ; and 
aſked her pardon for any paſt negle& of 
their duty: ſhe deigned, in return, to beg 
their pardon for her offences towards them; 
and a plentiful effuſion of tears accompa- 
nied this laſt ſolemn farewel, and exchange 
of mutual forgiveneſs. 

The remaining part of the evening, ſhe 
employed in ſettling her worldly affairs, 
She wrote her teſlament with her own hand. 
Her money, her jewels, and her cloaths, 
ſhe diſtributed among her ſervants, accord- 
ing to their rank and merit. She wrote a 
ſhort letter to the king of France, and an- 
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other to the duke of Guiſe, full of tender 
but magnanimous ſentiments, and recom- 
mended her ſoul to their prayers, and her 
afflicted ſervants to their protection. | 
At her uſual time ſhe went to bed, and 
ſlept calmly a few hours. Early in the 
morning ſhe retired into her cloſet, and 
| ſpent a conſiderable time in devotion. At 
eight o'clock, Thomas Andrews, ſheriff 
of the county, entered her chamber, and 
told her that the hour was come, and 
that he muſt attend her to the place of exe- 
cution. She replied, that ſhe was ready; 
and, bidding adieu to her weeping ſervants, 
ſhe leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet's 
guards, becauſe of an infirmity in her limbs; 
and ſhe followed the ſheriff, with a ſerene 
and undaunted aſpect. 
She was dreſſed in a mourning habit, but 
with an elegance and ſplendour which ſhe 
had long laid aſide, except on a few feſtival 
days. An Agnus Dei hung by a pomander 
chain at her neck; her beads at her girdle ; 
and, in her hand, ſhe carried a crucifix of 
ivory. | 
In paſſing through a hall adjoining to her 
apartment, ſhe was met by the earls of 
Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, 
Sir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen 
af diſtinction. 
| Here 
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Hexe ſhe likewiſe found Andrew Melvil, 
her ſteward, who, falling on his knees be- 
fore her, and wringing his hands, exclaim- 
ed with the moſt pitious accent: Ah! 
„ madam! unhappy me ! what man was 
, ever before the meſſenger of ſuch heavy 
„ tidings, as I muſt carry when I ſhall re. 
„turn to my native country, and ſhall re- 
«© port that I ſaw my gracious queen and 
„ miſtreſs beheaded in England?“ 

His tears prevented further ſpeech ; and 
Mary too felt herſelf affected more from 
Hmpathy than from ſorrow, * Ceaſe, my 
good ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, © ceaſe to la- 
„ ment: thou haſt cauſe. rather to rejoice 
than to mourn : for this day ſhalt thou 
„ ſce Mary Steuart delivered from all her 
cares, and ſuch an end put to her tedious 
« ſufferings, as ſhe has long expected.“ 
* Know,” continued ſhe, “ good ſer- 
«© vant, that all the world is at beſt but 
* vanity, and ſubje to more ſorrow than 
4% an ocean of tears is able to bewail. But 
« bear witneſs, that I die conſtant in my 
, religion; firm in my fidelity towards 
„Scotland; and unchanged in my affec- 
tion to France, Heaven forgive them 
« that have long defired my death, and 
have thirfled for my blood, as the hart 
„, thirſteth after the water-brooks.” | 
W 


* 
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O God,” added ſhe, ** thou that art 
% the author of truth, and truth itſelf, thou 
„ knoweft the inmoſt receſſes of my heart; 
* thou knoweſt that I was ever defirous to 
% preſerve an entire union between Scot- 
* land and England, and to prevent the 
* occaſion of all theſe fatal diſcords, But 
* recommend me, Melvil, to my fon, and 
„tell him, that, notwithſtanding all my 
*« diſtreſſes, I have done nothing prejudi- 
« cial to the ſtate and kingdom of Scot- 
* land.” 

After theſe words, reclining herſelf, with 
weeping eyes, and face bedewed with tears, 
ſhe kilied him. And fo,” faid ſhe, 
„ good Melvil, fare wel: once again, fare- 
« well, good Melvil; and grant the aſ- 
« ſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen and 
miſtreſs, in this her laſt and finiſhing 
% conflict.“ 

She then addreſſed herſelf to the noble- 
men who attended her, and begged that 
her ſervants might be well uſed, that they 
might be permitted to enjoy the legacies 
which ſhe had left them, and be ſent ſafely 
Into their own country. 

Having received a favourable anſwer, ſhe 
referred another petition, that they might 
ze ſuffered to attend her at her death: in 
order, ſaid ſhe, that their eyes may — 

. 2 _ 


and their hearts bear witneſs, how patiently 
their queen and miſtreſs can ſubmit to her 
fate, and how ſteadily ſhe perſeveres in her 
attachments to her religion. 


The earl of Kent refuſed this requeſt, 
and told her, that they would be apt, by 
their cries. and lamentations, both to diſ- 
turb herſelf and the ſpectators. He was 


likewiſe afraid, leſt they ſhould practice 


ſome ſuperſtition; ſuch as dipping their 


handkerchiefs in her blood ; for that was 


the inſtance which this nobleman, who was 
equally remarkable for his zeal and his 


blantneſs, thought proper to mention. 


.« My lord,” ſaid the qucen of Scots, 


« J will give you my word (although it 


© be but the word of a dead perſon) that 


« they ſhall not be guilty of any of the 
« faults which you name. But alas ! poor 
«© ſouls, it would be a great conſolation 
« to them to bid their miſtreſs farewel. 


„ And, I hope,” added ſhe, „“ that your 
„ miſtreſs, being a maiden queen, would 


© conſent, in regard of womanhood, that 
„ ſhould have ſome of my own ſex a- 
« bout me at my death. I know that. her 


«+. majeſty hath not given you any ſuch 


«« ſtrict orders, but that you might indulge 
„ me in a matter of far greater conſe- 


„% quence, even were I a woman of mach 


„% interior rank to that which I bear.” 
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Finding 
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Finding that the earl of Kent ſtill con- 
tinued inflexible, her mind, which had for- 
tifed itſelf againſt the terrors of death, 
was ſenſibly touched by this inſtance of in- 
dignity,” for which ſhe was not prepared. 
«© I am couſin to your queen,” cried ſhe, 
* and defcended from the blood-royal of 
Henry the ſeventh, and a married queen 
« of France, and an anointed queen of 

% Scotland.” 
The commiſſioners conſidering how odi- 
ous their ohſtinacy would appear, con- 
ferred a little together, and agreed, that 
ſhe might carry a few of her ſervants a- 
long with her. She made choice of four 
men, and two maid-ſervants for that pur- 
poſe. | | 
She then paſſed into another hall, where 
the ſcaffold was erected, which, together 
with a chair, the cuſhion, and block, was 
covered with black cloth; and ſhe viewed 
| the two executioners, and all the appara- 
| tus of death, with the moſt ſerene and un- 

| daunted countenance. 28 
The room was crowded with ſpectators, 
and no one was ſo deſtitute of all ſen- 
| timents of humanity, as not to be deeply 
Wfefted, when he conſidered her royal dig- 
| nity, reflected on the ſurprizing train of her 
| misfortunes, beheld her mild but r * 
0 — þ 
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ble conftancy, recollected her amiable ac- 
compliſhments, or ſurveyed her beauties, 
which, though faded by years and yet 
more by her afflictions, ſtill ſhone forth in 
this fatal moment. | 
Here Beale read the warrant ſor her 
execution, io which ſhe liſtened with a care- 
leſs air, and like one whoſe attention was 
engrofied by thoughts of another nature, 
Then the dean of Peterborough: began a 
devout diſcourſe ſuitable to her preſent 
condition, and offered up prayers to hea- 
ven in her behalf; but ſhe declared, 
that ſhe could not in conſcience hearken 
to the cne, nor join with the other, -and 
falling on her knees, repeated à Latin 
prayer. ne 
When the dean had finiſhed his devo» 
tions, ſhe, with an audible voice, in the 
Engliſh tongue, recommended to God the 
afflicted ſtate of the church, and prayed 
for proſperity to her ſon, and for. a long 
life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth, + She 
declared, that ſhe hoped for mercy only 
through the death of Chiilt, at the foot 
of wieſe image ſhe now willingly ſhed 
her blood; and lifting up, and kifling the 
crucifix,  **. Q Jeſus,” ſaid the, as thy 
„% arms were extended on the crois; ſo 
te with the out- ſlretcebed arms of thy mercy, 
& receive me and forgive my fins.” 


She 
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She now be with the aid of her two 
women, to take off her veil and upper gar- 
ments; and one of the executioners ly 
offering to aſſiſt, ſhe: gently checked him, 
and ſaid, with a ſmile, that ſhe. had not 
been accuſtomed- to undreſs before ſo ma- 
ny ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by ſuch 
valets. Her ſervants, ſeeing her in this 
condition, ready to lay her bead upon the 
block, burſt into tears and lamentations : 
ſhe turned about to them ; put her finger 
on her lips, as a ſign of impoſing ſilence 
upon them; and having given them ber 
bleſling, deſired them to pray for her. 
One — "nay maids, whom oy _ ap- 

inted for that purpoſe, covered her eyes 
ry a handkerchief ; ſhe laid herſelf — 
without any marks of fear or perturbation; 
and her head was ſevered from her body at 
two ſtrokes by the executioner. 

Such was the tragical death of Mary 
queen of Scots, after a life of forty-four 
years, one month and twenty-four days, al- 
moſt nineteen years of which ſhe had been 
priſoner in England. To all the charms 
of beauty, and the utmoſt elegance of ex- 
ternal form, ſhe added thoſe accompliſh- 
ments, which renders their impreſſion irre- 
ſiſtible: police, affable, inſinuating, ſpright- 

ly, and capable of ſpeaking, and o writ- 
| e | ing 
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with equal eaſe and dignity : ſudden, 
8 * violent in „ attach- 
ments, becauſe her heart was warm and 
un ſuſpicious: impatient of contradiQtion ; 
becauſe ſhe had been accuſtomed from her 
infancy to be treated as a queen: no 
ſtranger, on ſome occaſions, to diſſimula- 
tion ; which in that perfidious court where 
ſne received her education, was ranked a- 
mongſt the neceſſary arts of government: 
not inſenfible of flattery, nor unconſcious 
of that pleaſure, with which almoſt every 
woman beholds the influence of her own 
beauty: endued with the qualities which 
we love, not with the talents that we ad- 
mire ; ſhe was an amiable woman, rather 
than an illuſtrious queen. 
The vivacity of her ſpirit, not ſufficiently 
tempered 'with ſound judgment, and the 
warmth of her heart, which was not, at 
all times, under the guidance of diſcreti- 
on, betrayed her both into errors, and into 
crimes. To ſay that ſhe was always un- 
fortunate, will not account for that long 
and almoſt uninterrupted train of calami- 
ties which befel her: we muſt likewiſe ade 
that ſhe was oſten imprudent. 

Her paſſion for Darnley was raſh, head- 
ſtrong, and exceflive : and, though the 
fudden tranſition to the oppoſite. extreme, 
was the natural conſequence of her ill-re- 
* | quited - 
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quited love, and of his ingratitude, inſo- 
lence, and brutality ; yet neither theſe, nor 
Bothwell's artful addreſs, and important 
ſervices, can juſtify her attachment to that 
nobleman. | | 
Even the manners of that age, rude and 
licentious as they were, are no apology for 
this unhappy paſſion ; nor can they induce 
us to behold, with leſs indignation, the 
tragical and infamous ſcene with which it 
was attended, Humanity will draw a veil 
over this part of her conduct which it 
cannot approve; and may, perhaps, incline 
the generous to impute her actions to her 
ſituation, more than to her diſpoſitions ; 
and to bewarl the unhappineſs of the for- 
mer, rather than accuſe the perverſeneſs of 
the latter. 
_ Her numerous misfortunes, the length 
and ſeverity of ker confinement, and the 
cruel perſecutions to which ſhe had been 
ſubjected on account of her religion had 
wrought up her mind to a high degree of 
bigotry; and ſuch was the violent ſpi- 
rit and principles of that age, that it 1s 
leſs to be wondered if her zeal, her re- 
ſentment, and her intereſt concurring, in- 
duced her to give her conſent to a deGgn. 
which ſo many gentlemen of rank ard 
fortune, prompted only by the firſt of 
theſe motives, had formed againſt the ”_ 
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of Elizabeth, Mary's ſufferings exceed, both 
in degree and in duration, thoſe tragical di- 
firefles, which poets have feigned to excite 
pity and compaſſion ; and while we ſurvey 
them, - we 'are almoſt apt to forget her 
frailties ; we think of her crimes with lefs 
abhorrence, and approve of our tears, as 
if they were ſhed for a perſon, who had at- 
tained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the perſon of this prin- 
ceſs, all cotemporary hiſtorians agree in aſ- 
cribing to her the utmoſt elegance of ſhape, 
and beauty of countenance, of which the 
human form is ſuſceptible. Her hair was 
black; her eyes were a dark gray; her fea- 
tures were formed with the niceſt ſym- 
metry and proportion ; her complexion was 
compoſed of the pureſt red and white; 
and her arms were remarkably delicate, 
both as to ſhape and colour, 

Her flature was of a height that roſe 
to the majeſtic : ſhe danced, ſhe walked, 
and rode with equal grace, Her tafte for 
muſic was juſt, and ſhe both ſung and 
played upon the lute with uncommon ſkill. 
Towards the end of her life, ſhe began 
to grow corpulent ; and her long confne- 
ment, and the dampneſs of the houſes in 
which ſhe had been imprifoned, brought 
on a rtheumaiiim, which deprived her of 

the 
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the uſe of her limbs. No man, fays 
Brantome, ever beheld her perſon without 
admiration and love ; or will read her hif- 
| without ſorrow. 5 
lizabeth had hitherto acted a moſt e- 
gregious farce in her conduct to the queen 
of Scots; and ſhe was now determined 
to perform the laſt ſcene with the ſame 
dexterity and addreſs, which ſhe had diſ- 
played in the former. s 
She was no ſooner informed of the death 
of that princeſs, than ſhe affected the ut- 
moſt ſurprize and indignation. Her co- 
lour changed, her ſpeech faltered and failed 
her; and, for a long time, her ſorrow was 
ſo deep, that ſhe could not expreſs it, but 
ſtood fixed, like a ftatue, in filence and 
mute aſtoniſhment. After her grief could 
nd vent, it burſt out in loud wailings and 
amentations; ſhe put herſelf into deep 
mourning for this unhappy event; and ſhe 
was ſeen perpetually drowned in tears, and 
attended only by her maids and women. 
None of her miniſters or counſellors 
ared' to come near her; or if they pre- 
med to take ſuch a liberty, ſhe chaced 
them from her, with the moſt violent ex- 
protons of rage and reſentment : they had 
all been guilty of a moſt heinous crime, 
in putting to death her dear fiſter and 
n kinſ- 
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kinſwoman, contrary to her fixed purpoſe 
and reſolution, with which they were ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted, EM 
| When her grief was ſo much abated as 
to leave room for thought and reflection, 
ſhe wrote a letter of apology to the king 
of Scots, and ſent it by the hands of Sir 
Robert Cary, ſon to lord Hunſdon. . | 

She there told him, that ſhe wiſhed he 
knew, but not felt, the inexpreſſible anguiſh 
of mind ſhe experienced, on account of 
that deplorable accident, which, without 
her knowledge or concurrence, had hap- 
N in England: that as her hand trem- 

led, when ſhe endeavoured to write it, 
ſhe found herſelf obliged to entruſt the 
relation of it to the meſſenger, her kinſ- 
man ; who would likewiſe acquaint his ma- 
jeſty with every circumſtance, which at- 
tended this unforeſeen misfortune : that ſhg 
appealed to the Supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth for her innocence ; and was alla 
glad to find, that there were many per- 
ons in her own court, who could bear 
witneſs to the truth of her aſſertion : that 
ſhe abhorred hypocriſy and diſſimulation, 
eſteemed nothing more worthy of a 1 
than plain and open dealing, and could ne- 
ver ſurely be reckoned ſo baſe and mean- ſpirit- 
ed as that, if ſhe really had given orders for 

Vol. XXI. 1 this 
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this fatal execution, ſhe could, on any ac- 
count, be induced to deny it: that though 
ſhe was convinced of the juſtice of the 
ſentence, ſhe was reſolved from her cle- 
mency never to carry it into execution ; 
and could not but reſent, the preſumption 
of thoſe, who, on this occaſion, had diſap- 
ointed her intentions ; and that as no one 
—— him more dearly than herſelf, or had 
a more anxious concern for his intereſt, 
ſhe hoped, he would regard every. one as 
his enemy, who endeavoured to make the 
preſent incident the occaſion of a war be- 
tween the two nations. 
The better to ſupport her diſſimulation, 
the committed Daviſon to priſon, and or- 
dered him to be tried in the Star-chamber 
for his miſdemeanour. The ſecretarywas con- 
founded at this ſudden arreſt ; and conſcious 
of the danger of engaging in-a conteſt with 
his ſovereign, he readily acknowledged his. 
error, and ſuffered himſelf to be railed at 
by thoſe very counſellors, by whoſe per- 
miſſion he had been induced to incur the 
guilt, and from whom he had received the 
moſt ſolemn promiſes of countenance and 
protection. | 
He was condemned to impriſonment dur- 
ing the queen's pleaſure, and to pay a 1 
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of ten thouſand pounds. He continued a 
long time in cuſtody; and was obliged to 
pay every farthing of the fine, though, in 
the end, it reduced him to abſolute beg- 
gary. All the favour which he could pro- 
cure from the queen, was a temporary ſup- 
ply of ſome trifling ſums of money, in 
order to keep him from periſhing with 
hunger. 104 
e wrote a private apology to his friend, 
Walſingham, which contains many curious 
own s. The French and Scottiſh am- 
aſſadors, he ſaid, had been interceding with 
the queen in Mary's behalf; and imme- 
diately after heir departure, ſhe ordered 
him, of her own accord, to bring her the 
warrant for the execution of that prin- 
cels. She figned it without heſitation, and 
deſired it might be ſealed with the great ſeal 
of England, | | 
She appeared in ſuch good humour on 
this occaſion, that fhe ſaid to him in a 
jocular manner, Go tell all this to Wal- 
„ ſingham, who is now fick ; though, I 
„ am afraid, he will die with grief, when 
* he hears it.” She added, that, though ſhe . 
Had deferred the execution of the ſentence, 
Jeſt ſhe ſhould incur the imputation of ma- 
lice or of cruelty, ſhe was all along con- 
vinced that it was abſolutely neceflary. | 
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In the ſame converſation, ſhe inveigh 
againſt Drury and Paulet, for not havin 
eaſed her of this trouble by taking off 
Mary by a private death; and ſhe expreſſed 
her deſire, that Walſingham would endea- 
| vour to perſuade them to a compliance 
with that propoſal. She was fo bent on 
this purpoſe, that, ſome time after, ſhe en- 
quired of Daviſon whether he had received 
any letter from Paulet with regard to the 
ſervice he was expected to perform. Da- 
viſon ſhewed her Paulet's letter; in which 
that gentleman flatly refuſed to do any 
thing inconſiſtent with the principles of ho- 
nour and juſtice. | | 
The queen burſt into a violent paſſion, 
called him a preciſe and dainty fellow, 
who would promiſe much, but perform no- 
thing, and accuſed both him and Drury 
of perjury, in having taken the oath of 
aſſociation, and yet refuſing to aſſiſt her in 
the preſent emergency. But others,” ſaid 
_ ſhe, will be found leſs ſcrupulous.” 
Daviſon adds, that nothing but the ad- 
vice and exhortation of the whole coun- 
cil could have induced him to ſend off 
the warrant. He was well aware of his 
danger, and remembered that the queen, 
after ſhe had ordered the execution of the 
duke of Norfolk, had attempted in like 
| ; manner, 
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manner, to throw all the blame of that mea- 
ſure upoh lord Burleigh. | 

Elizabeth's hypocriſy was fo groſs, that 
it could impoſe on no body, who was not 
previouſly reſolved to be deceived ; but as 
James's concern for his mother was more 
cordial and fincere, he expreſſed the high- 
eſt rage and indignation, and refuſed to 
admit Cary into his preſence. 

He recalled his ambaſſadors from Eng- 
land; and ſeemed to breath nothing but 
war and vengeance. The ſtates of Scotland, 
being convoked, entered warmly into the 
quarrel, and declared their readineſs to 
Send their lives and fortunes in revenging 
his mother's death, and ſupporting his ds 
to the crown of England. 

Many of his nobility adviſed him to take 
arms immediately : lord Sinclair, when the 
courtiers appeared in deep. mourning, pre- 
ſented himſelf to the king, cladin complete 
armour, and faid, that that was the proper 
mourning for the queen. 

The Catholics embraced this opportunity 
of exhorting James to contract an alliance 
with the king of Spain, to maintain his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of England by force 
of arms, and to prevent the danger, which, 
from the example of his mother, he might 
infer, would certainly, if Elizabeth's power 
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prevailed, involve both himſelf and kis king- 
dom in inevitable ruin, | 
The queen was ſenſible of the danger to 
which ſhe was expoſed ; and after allowing 
James ſome decent interval to. vent his grief 
and indignation, ſhe employd her emiſſaries 
40 appeaſe him, and to perſuade him, by 
' every motive of hope and fear, to live in a 

good underſtanding with England, 
. Walſinham wrote a very ſenſible letter to 
the ſame purpſe, and tranſmitted it to lord 
Tbirlſtone the Scottiſh ſecretary of ſtate : he 
repreſented the certain deſtruction, which 
ames would draw upon himſelf, if, with: 
The forces of Scotland alone, he ſhould ven- 
ure to attack a kingdom fo far ſuperior in 
power, ; that the hiſtory of former ages, as 
ns well as his mother's ſad experience, might 
convince him that nothing could be more de- 
ceitful and precarious, then dependence on fo- 
xeign aid; that the king of France would ne- 
ver wiſh to ſee the Britiſh dominions united 
under one monarch, nor contribute to inveſt 
a prince ſo nearly allied tothe houſe of Guile, 
with ſuch formidable power; that Philip 
might be a more aQive ally, but would cer- 
tainly prove a more dangerous one, and, un- 
| der pretence of aſſiſting him, would aſſert his 
own title to the Englith crown, to which he 
| Already began to make open ' 
. - | that 
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that the ſame ſtatute, on which the ſentence 
of death againſt his mother had been found- 
ded, would juſtify his excluſion from the 
throne; that the Engliſh, naturally averſe 
to the dominion of ſtrangers, would not fail. 
if provoked by hollilities, 'to' give it that 
conſtruction; chat Elizabeth was diſpoſed 
to attone for the injuries which the mother 
had ſuffered, by her tenderneis and affection 
towards the ſon-; and that, by embarking 
in a war which might be attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences, he would deprive 
himſelf of a noble inheritance, which, by 
cultivating her friendſhip, he might obtain 
with the greateſt eaſe and facility. 

Theſe repreſentations, joined to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, to the ſcan- 
tineſs of his revenue, to the fadlious ſpirit 
of ſome of the nobles, to the dubious fide- 
lity of others, and to the influence of that 
party which was entirely at Elizabeth's de- 
votion, convinced ſames, that a war with 
England, however juſt and honourable, 
would, in the preſent circumſtances, be-al- 
together raſh and imprudent. All theſe 
conſiderations induced him to ſuppreſs his 
reſentment; to appear ſatisfied with the 
puniſhment inflited on Daviſon ;- and to 
preſerve, at leaſt, the ſemblance of friend- 
ſhip with the Englith court, 
9 While 
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While Elizabeth thus ſecured herſelf a» 


= ge all attempts on the fide of Scotland, 


e was not forgetful of her foreign con- 
cerns. Underſtanding that Philip, provok- 
ed at the many injuries and inſults which 
he had lately received from the Engliſh, 
was ſecretly equipping a great navy to in- 
vade her dominions ; ſhe ſent Sir Francis 
Drake with a fleet to intercept his ſupplies, 
to plunder his coaſt, and to deſtroy his 

ing. 
| Drake commanded four capital ſhips of 
the , queen's, and twenty-ſix gallies, with 
Which the London merchants, in hopes of 
ſharing in the plunder, had ſupplied him. 
Having learned, from two Dutch ſhips 
which he met in his paſſage, that a Spaniſh 
fleet, aye 4 laden, was lying at Cadiz, 
ready to fail for Liſbon, the rendezvous of 
the intended Armada; he directed his 
<ourſe to the former harbour, and, with 


equal courage and ſucceſs, made an attack 


on the enemy. | | 
He ebliged fix gallies, which endeavour- 
ed to oppoſe his entrance, to take ſhelter 


under the forts ; he ſunk about an hundred 


veſſels, laden with ammunition and naval 
Kores ; and he burnt a great ſhip of the 
marquis. of Santa Croce, Thence he ſet 
Hail for St. Vincent, and took by ſtorm * 
en. e 
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caſtle ſituated on that promontory, with three 
other places of importance. | 

He next bombarded Liſbon ; but hearing 
that the merchants, who had embarked in 
this enterprize merely with a view of profit, 
were diſpleaſed with theſe military atchiev- 
ments, he ſet ſail for the Tercera iſlands, 
in order to intercept a rich carrack, which 
was expected in theſe quarters. He was ſo 
fortunate as to meet with his prize; and 
in this ſhort expedition, where the pub- 
lic bore ſo ſmall a ſhare, the adventurers 
were encouraged to undertake new enter - 
prizes, the Engliſh ſeamen learned to deſ- 
piſe the unweildy ſhips of the enemy, the 
naval preparations of Spain were ruined 
the projected expedition againſt England 
was defeated for one year, and the queen 
had thereby leiſure to take more effectual 
meaſures ſor repelling that formidable in- 
vaſion. | 

About the ſame time, Thomas Cavendiſh 
a gentleman of Devonſhire, having rained | 
his eſtate by living at court, and reſolving 
to repair his fortune at the expence of the 
Spaniards, equipped three ſhips at Plymouth, 
one of an hundred and twenty tons, another 
of ſixty, and a third of forty 3 and, with 
theſe ſmall veſſels, he ventured to penetrate 
into the South-Seas, and committed great 
depredations on the Spaniards, Mo 
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- He took nineteen veſſels, ſame of which 
were richly laden; and, doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, he returned -to England, 
and entered the river in a kind of triumph. 
His mariners and ſoldiers were clad in filk, 
Is fails were of damaſk, his topmaſt cloth 
of gold; and his prizes were reckoned the 
N that ever had been brought into Eng- 


The Engliſh, during this campaign, were 
not ſo ſucceſsful in their land enterprizes. 
The important place of Deventer had 
been committed by Leiceſter to William 
Stanley, with a garriſon of twelve hun- 
dred Engliſh; and this gentleman, being 
a Catholic, was no ſooner informed of the 
diſcovery of Babington's conſpiracy, than 
he began to ſuſpect, that every one of his 
religion, would be thenceforth treated with 
difiruſt in England. He engaged in a ſe- 
cret correſpondence with the Spaniards, 
betrayed the city to them for a ſum of 
money, and prevailed on the whole gar- 
riſon to deſert with him to the Spaniſh 
ſervice. | | | 
' His example was followed by Roland 
York, who commanded. a fort near Zut- 
phen ; and the Hollanders, formerly diſſa- 
tisfied with Leiceſter, and jealous of the 

Engliſh, began to inveigh, with great ve- 
175 ; hemence, 
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hemence, againſt the weakneſs, if not the 
treachery, of his adminidration. ' | 
Soon after, he went over himſelf to the 
Low- Countries; but his conduct was, by 
no means, calculated to appeaſe their mur- 
murs, or to remove the ſuſpicions which 
they had entertained againſt him. The 
prince, lately created by the pope duke of 
arma, having inveſted Sluys, he endea- 
vpvoured to raiſe the ſiege, firſt by ſea, and 
then by land; but miſcarried in both at- 
tempts : and as he imputed his bad ſucceſs 
to the ill behaviour of the Dutch, they were 
equally free in condemning his conduct. 
The rupture between them became more 
violent every day: they deſpiſed his au- 
thority, thwarted his meaſures, and ne- 
glected his councils ; while he endeavour- 
ed, by a haughty and imperious behaviour, 
to regain that influence which he had loſt 
by his own folly and imprudence. He 
was even ſuſpected by the Dutch. a de- 
ſign to invade their liberties ; and the 
jealouſy entertained againſt him, began to 
be directed towards the queen herſelf. 7 
That princeſs had made ſome propoſals 
for a peace with Spain : conferences had 
been held on the ſubject at Bourbourg, a 
village near Gravelines; and though the 
two courts had no other view in this ne- 


gociation 
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gociation than to deceive each” other, and 

to procure time for recraiting their forces, 

the Dutch, who were firmly reſolved ne- 

ver more to ſubmit to the Spaniſh 155 
1 


became apprehenfive, left their hberty ſhould 
be” ſacrificed to the political interefls of 
En land. . — A 290000) 1 
8 Por the queen, who conſidered” the inde- 
pendence of the States as intimately con- 
nected with her own ſaſety, was determined 
to give them entire ſatisſaction; and the 
accordingly recalled” the earl of Leiceſter, 
and commanded him to reſign his govern- 
ment, STE * | | 
Maurice, fon to the prince of Orange, a 
outh of twenty years of age, was choſen by 
e Stares'gbvernour in his place; and Pere- 
grine lord Willooghby, was named by the 
queen commander of the Engliſh forces, 
The meaſures of theſe two generals were 
greatly diſturbed by the malignity of Lei- 
ceſter, ho had left a+ party behind him, 
and who ſtill endeavoured, by means of his 
emiſiaries, to deleat all the operations of 
the States. Elizabeth was no ſooper in- 
formed of "theſe diſorders, than ſhe took 
care to rectify them, and ſhe compelled all 
the partizans of England to ſubmit to the 
authority of prince Maurice. _ 


But 
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- But though her good ſenſe ſo far prevail- 
ed over her attachment to Leiceſter, ſhe 
could never be fully convinced of his vices 
and imprudence : by his artful ſubmiſſions, 
he ſoon regained his former influence; and 
the lord Buckhurſt, who accuſed him of 
miſconduct in Holland, loſt for ſome time 
the confidence of his ſovereign, and was 
even committed to cuſtody. 

The attention of the Engliſh was, ſoon 
after, engroſſed by objects of a more im- 
portant, and alarming nature.“ | 
The king of Spain, though he had not 
yet declared war, on account of the inju- 
ries, which he had lately received from Eli- 
zabeth, had long entertained a ſecret grudge 
and animoſity againſt that princeſs. His 
ambition alſo and the hopes of, enlarging 
his dominions were greatly augmented by 
the proſperous fituation of his affairs ; by 
the conqueſt of Portugal, the acquiſition 
of the Indian commerce and ſettlements, 
and the annual importation of valt treaſures 
for America. 
The point on which he founded his 
-kigheſt glory, was to ſupport orthodoxy 
and extirpate hereſy ; and as the power 
and credit of Elizabeth was the chief bul- 

Vol. XXI. K wark 
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0 wark of the Proteſlants, he imagined, 
that, if he could ſubdue that princeis, he 
mould be able to acquire the immertal 
tenown of re- uniting the whole Chriſtian 
world in the Catholic communion 
Above all, his indignation againſt his 
reyolted fubjeRs in the Netherlands, prompt- 
ed him to attack the Engliſh, * who had 
_ encouraged that inſutrection, and who, by 
their ſituation, were enabled to give the 
Hollanders ſuch effectual aſſiſtance, that he 
could never expect to reduce theſe rebels, 
_ while the power of that kingdom remain- 

"ed entire and un broken. 
To conquer England, therefore, ſeemed 
"a neceſſary preparative to the reduction of 
the Netherlands; and notwithſlanding all 
appearances to the contrary, the former 
Was deemed, in itſelf, as a more import- 
ant, ſo a more eaſy undertaking than the 
latter. That kingdom lay nearer Spain than 
the Low- Countries, and was more open to 
invaſions from that quarter: after any ene- 
my had got footing in the country, it was 
neither fortified by art nor nature; the 
inhabitants, - during a long and pro- 
found tranquillity, had almoſt forgot the 
uſe of arms; and the Catholics, who were 
very numerous, would be ready to join 
an) invader, Who ſnould deliver them from 


thoſe 
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nee nt 
thoſe hardſhips under which they at pre- 
ſent laboured, and revenge the death of 
the queen of, Scots, on whom they had 
fixed their affections. 

Animated by theſe hopes, Philip reſolved 
to engage in this hazardous enterprize ; 
and though the duke of Parma, when con- 
ſulted, diſapproved of the attempt, at leaſt, 
re preſented the neceſſity of previouſly get- 
ting poſſeſſion of ſome ſea · port town in the 
Netherlands, which might ſerve as a retreat 
to the Spaniſh navy, it was determined 
by the Catholic monazch, to proceed im- 
mediately to the execution of his ambitious 
aas ne wars nd hd 

He had, for ſome. time, been ſecretly 
making preparations; but as ſoon as 
his purpoſe: was fully fixed, every part 
of his, vaſt empire reſounded with the noiſe 
of armaments, and all bis miniſters, ge- 
nerals, and admirals, were employed in 
forwarding the deſign. The marquis of 
Santa Croce, a ſea- officer of great reputa- 
tion and experience, was appointed to com- 
mand the fleet; and by his direction were 
the naval equipments condated. _ 

In all the ports of Sicily, of Naples, 
of. Spain and 8 artizans were em- 
ployed in building ſhips of uncommon 
ſize and ſtrength ; naval ſtores were pur- 

K 2 chaſed 
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chaſed at a prodigious expence; proviſions 
collected; armies raiſed and quartered in 
the maritime towns of Spain; and plans 
formed ſor fitting out ſuch a fleet and em- 
barkation as had never before been ſeen in 
eee e e Han mods 16 an 
The military preparations in Flanders 
were no leſs formidable. Forees from all 
uarters © were daily arriving to join the 
üke of Parma: Capizuchi and Spinelli 
brought forces from Italy: the marquis of 
Borgout, a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 
levied troops in Germany: the Walloon 
and Burgundian regiments were compleat- 
ed or augmented : the Spaniſh infantry was 
furniſhed with recruits: and an army of 
thirty-four” thouſand men was collected in 
the Netherlands, and kept in readineſs to 
be tranſported into England. | 
The duke of Parma engaged all the car- 
penters he could procure either in Flan- 
ders, or in Lower- Germany, and the coaſts 
of the Baltic; and he built at Dunkirk, 
and Newport, but eſpecially at Antwerp, 
a great number of flat-bottomed veſſels 
for the "conveyance of his infantry and ca- 
valry into England 
The moſt renowned nobility and princes 
of Italy and Spain were eager to partake 
in the glory of this important — 
- T7 1 On 
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Don Amadæus of Savoy, Don john of Me- 
dicis, Veſpaſian Gonzaga, duke of Sabio- 
netta, and the duke of Paſtrana, haſtened 
to join the army commanded by the duke 
of Parma. About two thouſand volunteers, 
moſt of them men of family and fortune, 
offered to ſerve as private ſoldiers. [ 
No doubt was entertained, but ſuch a 
mighty armament, conducted by officers of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, maſt, in the 
end, be crowned with ſucceſs: and the 
Spamards, proud of their power, and ele- 
vated with the vain hopes of victory, had 
already denominated their navy the Invin- 
cible Armada. WES | 
Theſe extraordinary preparations could 
not fail to excite the fears and apprehenſi- 
ons of the neighbouring ſtates ; and” not- 
withſtanding the ſecrecy of the Spaniſh 
council, and their artful pretences, that they 
meant to employ this force in the Indies, 
it was generally ſuppoſed, that they in- 
tended to make a deſcent upon England. 
The queen was aware of the impending 
danger; and ſhe began to prepare for the 
defence of her dominions, with equal for- 
titude and magnanimity. Her force ſeem- 
ed very unequal to oppoſe ſo powerful 
an enemy. All the ſeamen of England a- 
mounted at that time to no more than four- 
K 3 teen 
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teen thouſand two hundred and ninety: five, 
The fize of the Engliſh ' ſhipping was, ge- 
nerally, ſo ſmall, that, except a few of the 
queen's ſhips of war, there were not four 
veſſels belonging to the merchants, which 
exceeded four hundred tons. | | 

The royal navy conſiſted only of twen- 
ty-eight veſſels, many of which were ex- 
tremely ſmall ; few of them being ſo big 
as our largeſt frigates, and moſt of them 
deſerving the name rather of pinnaces than 
of ſhips. The chief advantage of the Eng- 
lich fleet, conſiſted in the dexterity and 
3 of the ſeamen, who being accuſ- 
tomed to ſail in tempeſtuous ſeas, and ex- 
poſe themſelves to all weathers, as much 
exceeded in this particular the Spaniſh ma- 
riners, as their veſſels were inferior in bulk 
and ſtrength to thoſe of that nation. 

All the trading towns of England were 
commanded to Fornith ſhips to reinforce 
this ſmall navy; and they obeyed theſe or- 
ders with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and ala- 
crity. The citizens of London, in order 
to demonſtrate their zeal in the common 
cauſe, inſtead of fifteen veſſels, which they 
were required to equip, voluntarily fitted 
out double the number. The nobility and 
gentry provided forty-three ſhips, well 
manned and armed, at their own expence z 


and 
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and all the loans of money which the 
queen demanded were readily granted by - 


Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 


reat eue ant experience, was lord- 
5 al, and aſſumed the command of 


igh-admir 
the navy: Drake, Hawkins, Forbiſher, the 
moſt celebrated ſeamen, in Europe, ſerve 


under him. The maia fleet was ſtationed : 


at Plymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conſiſt- 


ing of forty veſſels, Engliſh and Flemiſh, 
was entruſted to lord Seymour, ſecond ſon 


of protector Somerſet ; and rode off Dun- 
kirk, in order to intercept the duke of 
Parma. | 


The land- forces of England, compared 


with thoſe of Spain, poſſeſſed cont 


qualities to its naval power: they exceed- 


ed the enemy in point of number, but 
were greatly inferior in diſcipline and ex- 
perience. | 


An army of twenty | thouſand men was 


poſted in different bodies along the South 
coaſt, and they were ſtrictly enjoined, that, 
if they could not prevent the landing of 


the Spaniards, they ſhould retire backwards, 


waſte the country around, and wait for a 


re-inforcement from the neighbouring coun- 
ties, before they ventured to attack the. 


A body 


enemy. 
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A body of twenty. two thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand: horſe, under the command 
of the earl of Leiceſter, was encamped at 
Tilbury, in order to protect the capital. 
The main army, amounting to tbirty- four 
thouſand ſoot, and two thouſand, horſe, and 
headed by lord Hunſdon, was appointed as 
a guard to the queen's perſon; and was 
directed to march whitherſoever the enemy 

ſhould appear. ö | - 
While Elizabeth: took theſe prudent mea- 
ſures for the defence of her kingdom, ſhe 
was careful to ſecure the friendſhip, and 
obtain che aſſiſtance of all the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. She diſpatched Sir Robert Sid- 
ney. into Scotland, and exhorted the king 
to perſevere in his alliance with her, and 
to conſider the danger, which, at preſent 
threatened his ſovereignty no leſs than her 
own, from the unbounded ambition of the 

Spanith tyrant. | 
The ambaſſador found James ſufficiently 
inclined to follow her advice, and he even 
kept himfeif in readineſs to march with 
the whole force of his kingdom to the 
aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. Her intereſt with 
the king of Denmark, and the tye of their 
common religion, induced that prince, up- 
on her application, to ſeize a ſquadron of 
ſhips Which Philip had purchaſcd or hired 
an 
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in the Daniſh harbours. The Hanſe-towns, 
though at that time ſomewhat” diſguſted” 
with the Engliſh, were prompted by the 
ſame motives, to delay ſo long the equip- 
ment of ſome veſſels in their ports, that 
they became uſeleſs to the purpoſe of the 
expedition. uuns 1 

All the Proteſtants in Europe confider-" 
ed this enterprize as the critical event 
which muſt determine for ever the fate 
of their religion; and though unable, b 
reaſon of their weakneſs or Made to ak 
ford Elizabeth any real aſſiſtance, they kept 
their eyes invariably fixed on her conduct 
and fortane, and beheld with anxiety, 
mixed with admiration, the intrepid coun- 
tenance with which ſhe met that dreadful 
tempeſt, which was every moment approach- 
ing towards her. 2 | A 

The queen likewiſe knew, that one of 
the firmeſt ſupports of her throne depended 
on the ardent zeal of the people for the 
Proteſtant religion, and the violent antipa- 
thy which they entertained” apainſt Popery 
and ſhe did not fail, on the preſent occa- 
ſion, to avail herſelf of this circumſtance. 

The Engliſh were reminded of their 1 
former danger from the tyranny of Spain: 1 
all the barbarities of Mary's reign were 1 
imputed to the councils of that 3 [| 
* - 
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imperious nation: the bloody maſſacres in 
the Indies, the ſhocking executions in the. 


4 1 1 5 


Low. Countries, the hortid cruelties and in- 


iquities of the Inquiſition, were repreſent- 

in the moſt dad 0 hateful colours: 
a liſt and deſctiption was publiſhed, and 
pictures diſperſed, of the ſeveral inftru- 


ments of torture, with which, it was al- 


% 
* 


ledged, the Spaniſh Armada was provided: 
and every motive and eh was em- 


ployed to excite the people to the defence 
— religion, their laws, and their li- 
es | 


But while the queen, in this critical con- 


junRare, inflamed the animoſity 'of the na- 


tion againſt Popery, ſhe treated the parti- 
zans of that ſe with the preateſt lenity 
and moderation. P 
Though ſhe knew, that Sixtus Quintus, 
the preſent pope, had iſſued a new bull 
of excommunication againſt her, deprived 


her of her throne, abſolved her ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, publiſhed 


acruſade e England, and granted a ple- 


nary indulgence to every perſon embarked 
in the preſent expedition; ſhe would not be- 


lieve that all her Catholic ſubjects could be 


ſo infatuated, as to ſacrifice to bigotry their 


duty to their ſovereign, and the freedom 
and independency of their native 1 
| She 


— 
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She declined, all violent counſels,” by 
which ſhe was prompted to ſeek pretexts for 
_ diſpatching the leaders of that party : ſhe 
would not even deprive any conſiderable 
number of them of their liberty: and the 
- Catholics, in gratitude for this good uſage, 
generally expreſſed the warmeſt zeal for the 
Public ſervice. 4 


Some gentlemen of that ſe, conſcious 
that they could not juſtly expect any truſt 


or authority, ' engaged as volunteers in the 
fleet or army: ſome fitted out ſhips at their 
own expence, and beſtowed the command 


of them upon Proteftants : others endea- 


_ voured to animate their tenants, and vaſſals, 


and neighbours, to the defence of their 
country: and every rank of men, forget- 


ting for the preſent all party diſtinctions, 
ſeemed to prepare themſelves, with order 
as well as vigour, to oppoſe the invaſion of 
thefencamy., Mut, | N 
The more to arouſe the martial ſpirit of 
the nation, the queen appeared on horſe- 
back in the camp at Tilbury; and addreſſ- 
ed the ſoldiers in the following terms : 
«© My loving people.” ſaid ne, we have 
«© been perſuaded by ſome, that are careful 
«© of our ſafety, to take heed how we come» 
« mit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for 
«© fear of treachery ; but I aſſure you, I do 
9 ; | | $5 66 nat 
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, not deſite to live to diſtruſt my faithful 
t and loving people. Let tyrants fear: I 
, have always ſo behaved myſelf, that, un- 
der God, I have placed my chief ſtrength 
% and ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and 
% good-will of my ſubjects. Aud, there- 

* fore, I am come amongſt you at this 

«« time, not as for my recreation or ſport. 
but, being reſolved, in the midſt and 

5 heat of the battle, to live or die amongſt 

% you all; to lay down, for my God, and 

« for. my kingdom, and for my people, 

„% my honour and my blood, even in the 
«© duſt. I know have but the body of 
% weak and feeble woman, but I have 
«the heart of a king, and of a king of 
England too; and think foul ſcorn, that 
% Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Eu- 

* rope, ſhould dare to invade the bor- 

„ ders of my realm: to which, rather 
than any diſhonour ſhall: grow by me, I 

«© myſelf will take up arms; I myſelf will 

«© be. your, general, your judge, and the 

[| % rewarder of every one of your virtues in 
[| „% the field. I know already, by your for- 
© wardneſs, that you have deſerved rewards 
% and crowns; and we do aſſure you, on 
ten the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly 
*<, paid you. In the mean time, my heute- 
4% nant- general ſhall be in my ſtead; than 
K „% whom 
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4 whom never prince commanded ee 


"© noble and worthy ſubject ; not doub 
but, by your "obedience to my rene 


© by your concord in the camp, and your 


valeur in the feld, we ſhall ſhortly have 
% & famous victory over thoſe enemies of 


my God, of my Kingdom, and of my 
de people.“ 

This bold and ſpitited harangns, had a 
wonderful effect on the minds of the ſol- 
diers: an attachment to her perſon became 
a ſpecies of enthuſiaſm among them: and 
they aſked one another, Whether it were 
poſſible, that Engliſhmen could abandon 
this glorious cauſe, could exert leſs courage 
than appeared in the female ſex, or could 
ever be deterred, by any dangers, ſtom de- 


7 to the laft, their brave and heroic 
$. 


prince 

The Spaniſh Armada was ready for ſea 
in the beginning of May; but the moment 
it was going to weigh anchor, the marquis 
of Santa Croce, the admiral, was ſeized 
with a violent fever, of which he ſoon after 
died; and, at the very ſame time, the vice- 
admiral; the duke of Paliano, by a ſtrange 
concurrence of accident, was carried off by 
the ſame diſtemper. The king beſtowed 
the command of the fleet upon the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the nobleman of the 


Vol. XXI. L. greateſt 
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greateſt family in Spain, but unexpes5- 
 Enced in action, and totally 1onorapt of 
aal | affairs : Alcarede Was appointed viee- 
m ' * 10 444045 75 n A per . b 
This event; befides the lee of ſo great 
an officer as Santa Croce, delayed the ſail- 
ing of the Armada, and afforded the Eng- 
lic more time to gag for their defence. 
At laſt, the fleet, full of hopes and alacxity, 
ſet ſail from Liſbon; but next day was en- 
countered by a violent ſtorm, which di 
perſed the ſhips, ſunk ſome of the (mallef, 
and obliged. the reſt to take ſhelter in th 
Groyne, where they waited till they ſhould 
r 
Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of this 
incident, than ſhe concluded, that the de- 
fign of an invaſion was defeated for this 
ſammer; and as ſhe was always defirovs of 
ſaving money, ſhe ordered Wallingham to 
write to the admiral, commanding him to 
lay up ſome of the largeſt ſhips, and diſ- 
band the ſeamen : but lord Efingham, who 
was not ſo ſanguine in his hopes, ventured 
to diſobey theſe orders, and begged he 
might be permitted to retain the whote fleet 
in ies, though he ſhould be obliged to 
defray the expence out of his own for- 
tune, * 44 : ww * 144. "Y 2 $64 —.— 
Taking 
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Taking advantage of a north wind, be 
failed towards the coaſt of Spain, with A 
view of attacking the enemy in their bar- 
boars ; but the wind ſhifting. to the ſouth, 
he began to be afraid, leſt they ſhould ſet 
ſail, and, by paſſing him at ſea, invade 
England during his abſence. He therefore 
returned with the utmoſt expedition to Ply- 
mouth, and rode at anchor in that har- 


. 


7 . 
. Mean while, the Armada had repaired 
all her damages; and, with freſh hopes, and 
redoubled ardour, ſet out again to ſea, in 
proſecution of her enterprize. 5 
The fleet conſiſted of an hundred and 
thirty veſſels, of which near an hundred 
were galleons, and were of a larger fize 
than any which, had ever before been ſeen 
in Europe. It had on board nineteen thou- 
d two hundred and ninety-hve ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-fix 
Mariners, two, thoufand and eighty-eight 
galley-ſlaves, and two thoufand fix hundred 
and thirty great pieces of braſs cannon. . It 
was victualled for ſix months; and was at- 
tended with twenty leſſer ſhips, named 
caravals, and ten falves with fix oars @- 
B 
The ſcheme formed by the king of 
Spain, was, that the Armada ſhould ſail to 
L 2 tho 
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the gd aſt oppoſite to Dunkirk and Newport; 
and, having chaſed away all the Englic 
or Flemish veſſels! which might obſtrutt 
their paſſage (for it was never imagined 
they would preſume to make any oppoſition). 
ſhould. join . themſelves; - with the duke of 
Parma, ſhould thence direct their counſe to the 
Thames, and, having debarked the whole 
Spanich army, ſhould thus accomphyſh, at 
185 blow, the entire conqueſt of Fag. 

d. | 

In aaron of this plan, Philip gave 
orders to the duke of Medina, that, in 
failing through the Channel, he ſhould 
keep as near the coaſt of France as he 
could with ſafety; that he ſhould; by this 
artifice, elude. the vigilance of the Engliſh 
fleet; and, fixing his attention on the main 
enterprize, ſhould negle& all ſmaller ſuc- 
ceſſes, which might occaſion. an impedi- 
ment, or even interpoſe a delay, to the ac- 
quiſition of a kingdom, 

After the Armada was under fail, they 
took a'hſherman, who told them that the 
Engliſh admiral had been lately at ſea, had 
heard of the ſtorm which had diſperſed the 
Armada, had returned to Plymouth, and, 
no longer apprehending an invaſion this 
ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſband- 
ed che greateſt part of his ſailors, "th 


. 


*. 
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Encouraged by this falſe intelligence, 
the duke of Medina imagined, that he 
might eaſily attack and deſtroy the Engliſh 


mnips in harbour; and he was tempted, by 
the proſpect of ſo important an enterprize, 
to violate his orders, and make ſail directly 


for Plymouth : a reſolution which proved 
the ſafety of England. TI” Ti, 


The Lizard was the firſt land made by 


the Armada, about 'ſun-ſet; and as the 


Spaniards took it for the Ram-head near 


Plymouth, they bore out to ſea with a de- 


ſign of returning next morning, and en- 


gaging the Engliſh navy. They were def. 
cried. by Ss a Scottiſh pyrate, who 
was roving in theſe ſeas, and who immedi- 
ately haſtened to Plymouth, to notify their 
approach to the Engliſh admiral : another 


lacky'incident, which contributed greatly 


to the ſafety of England. 
Effingham had juſt time to get out of 


port, when he obſerved the Spaniſh Armada 


advancing full fail towards him, drawn up 
in the form of a half moon, and extending 
the ſpace of ſeven miles, from the extre- 
mity of one diviſion to that of th&other. 
He gave ſtrict orders to his officers not to- 
come to a cloſe engagement with the Spa- 


niards, where the ſize of the ſhips, he 


imagined, and the numbers of ſoldiers, 
L 3 would 


9 
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would be. a diſadvantage to che Bugliſt 3 
but to, cannonade them at a diftanee; and 
to watch the opportunities Which winde, 
currents, or various chances might afford, 
of intercepting ſome ſcattered veſſels of the - 
ei nnn cad a don {ic 

Nor was it long before his expectations 
were fully anſwered. A great ſhip” of Biſ- 
cay, which carried a conſiderable part of 
the Spaniſſi money, was ſet on fire by acci- 
dent; and, while all hands were employed 
in extinguiſhing the flames, ſhe fell behind 
the reſt of the Armada: the great galleon 
of Andaluzia was retarded by the ſpringing 
of ber maſts: and both theſe veſſels, after 
a ſaint reſiſtance, were taken by Sir Francis 
Drake. . | 

As the Armada proceeded up the Chan- 
nel, the Engliſh hung upon their rear, and 
ſtill annoyed them with inſults and fkir- 
miſhes.. Each trial diminiſhed the confſi- 
_ dence of the Spaniards, and encreaſed the 

courage of the Engliſh ; and the latter ſoon 
found, that, even in cloſe fight, the ſize of 
the Spaniſh ſhips was of no real advantage. 
Their bulk rendered them a broader mark 
to the bullets of the enemy; while the ſhot 
of their cannon, which were placed too high, 
flew over the heads of the Engliſh, without 
daing any execution, 
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4 Eng + he 5 e. no bility and entry haſt- 
encd/, out with their - veſſels, to Join the ad- 
miral. The. earls of Oxford, Northumber- 
land, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Robert. Carry, Sir Thomas Vavaſor. Sir 
Thomas Gerard, Sir Charles Blount; with 
many others, diſiinguiſhed themſelves by this 
generous. and difintereſted ſervice of their 
country. The Engliſh fleet, after this rein- 
forcement,., amounted to an kundred and 
forty! tail. 

The Armada had now reached Calais, 
and caſt anchor before that place, in hopes 
that the duke of Parma, who had been in- 
formed of their arrival, would put to ſea, and 
unite his forces with theirs. . 

This junction, however, was happily pre- 
vented by an excellent ſtratagem, which the 
Evgliſh admiral put in practice, He took 
eight of his ſmaller veſſels, and filling them 
with all kinds of com bultiblc materials, ſent 
them, one after auother, into the midſt of 
the Armada, 

The Spaniards, thinking they where FI 
ſhips of the ſame contrivance with a fa- 
mous veſſel which had lately done ſo mach 
miſchief at Antwerp, immediately cut their 
cables, and took to flight with the utmoſt 

hurry 
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hurry and precipitation. The Engliſſi at- 


tacked them next morning, while they where 
in confuſion ; and, beſides diſabling a great 


number of other ſhips, they took or funk 
about twelve of the me * 
By this time it was evident that the deſign, 


for which theſe great preparations had been 


made by the Spaniards, was entirely defeat- 
ed. The veſſels, provided by the duke of 


Parma, were made for tranſport, not for 


fighting ; and that general, when preſſed to 
leave the harbour, abſolutely refuſed to ex- 
por his flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent 

anger as it muſt run; while the Engliſh 
not only were able to keep the ſea, but even 
ſeemed to triumph over the ene. 

The Spamiſh admiral found, in many ren- 
counters, that while he loſt ſo conſiderable a 
part of his own navy, he had only deſtroyed 
one ſmall veſſel of the Engliſh ; and he be- 
gan to apprehend, that, by continuing ſ- 
unequal a combat, he ſhould involve the re- 
mainder in utter ruin and deſtruction. 

He therefore reſolved to return home- 
wards; but, as the winds were coutrary in 
his through the Channel, he propo- 
ſed 12 r and mich 5 
compaſs of the whole iſland, reach the 

Spaniſh harbours by the ocean. + #7 Oy 
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The, Engliſh fleet porſued him during 
ſome time 3 and, had not their ammunition 
fallen ſhott, chagugh the negligence of the of- 
ficers in ſupplying chem, tliey bad compelled 
the whole Armada to ſarrender at diſcre- 
tion. The duke of Medina had once tak - 
en 'a teſolution of that nature, but was di- 
verted from it by the remonſtranees of his 
confeſſor. 04 1 abe 7 oe 54 52 
This, concluſion of the enterprize would 
have been more advantageous to the Eng- 
liſh ; bat the event proved equally fatal to 
the, Spaniards. A violent tempeſt overtook 


the Armada, after it had paſſed the Ork ˖ 


neys; the, ſhips had already loſt their an- 
chors, and were forced to keep to ſea: the 
the mariners, unaccuſtomed to ſuch hard- 
ſhips,, and unable to manage ſuch unwieldy 
veſlels, yeilded to the fury of the ſtorm, 
and ſuffered their ſhips to drive either on 
the weſtern iſles of Scotland, or on the 
coaſt of Ireland, where they were daſhed in 
pie rss, oi 111% 45 

Not a half of the fleet returned to Spain; 
and the failors, as well ſoldiers, who ſurvi- 
ved, were ſo exhauſted with labour and fa- 
tigue, and ſo diſcouraged by their late diſ- 
comfiture, that they filled all Spain with the 
molt terrible accounts of the invincible cou- 
rage of the Engliſh nation, and the tempeſ- 
| tuous 
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taous violence of that ocean which ſurround 
their iſland. “ 981 10 b9ymmotnt 190 0 
_ Such Was the wretched and, diſgraceful 
iſſue of an enterprize, which had been pre- 
paring for three years, which had exhauſted 
the revenues and ſtrength of Spain, which 
had filled the Catholics with the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes, and alarmed the Proteſtants 
with the moſt terrible apprehenſions. W 


1 


716; 2009190 boite, Nong YOu AV181G) 
There were two, medals truck on this ocaſion. 
The device of the one was, a fleet flying under full 
fail, with this inſcription, Venit, Fad, Fugit. The 
other, Which was deſitzned more particularly for the 
honour of the queen, repreſented fire-ſhips, and a fleet 
all in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, with this mot- 
to, Dux Femina' Fadi. Even the wits at Rome 
would not let flip ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
cutting their jokes on the holy father, They affixed 
to the ſtatue of 'Paſquin the following advertiſement : 
«© Pontificem mille annorum indulgentias largiturum 
s effe..de plenjitudine poteſtatis ſue, ſi quis certd ſibi 
„ indicaverit, guid Gt factum de claſſe Hiſpanica ; 
e quo abierit : in coelumne ſublata ; an ad tartara de- 
trufa: vel in acre alicubi pendeat; an in aliquo 
mari fluctuet. i. e. That the pope, from the 
inexhauſtible plenitude of his power, would grant 
indulgencies for a thouſand , years to any one, who 
ſhould bring him certain intelligence what was be- 
« come of the Spaniſh fleet; Whither it was gone: 
„ Whether it was ſnatched up to heaven; or thruſt 
« down to hell: whether it was hanging any where 
«in the air, or was driving in any part of the ocean, 
Strype's Annal. tom. iii. p. 530, | 
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commiſſion, appointing him her lieutennant 
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who was a ſlave to his paſſions, but had an 
entite command over his | features, was no 


ſooner informed of the mortifying event 


which tuned all his ſchemes of ambition, 


then he fell on his knees, and offered up his 


rateful acknowledgments to heaven, that 
the calamity was not greater. | 

The Popiſh' prieſts, who had often bleſt 
this holy cruſade, and foretold its infallible 
ſucceſs, were ſomewhat at a loſs to account 
for” the victory obtained over the Catholic 
monarch, by excommunicated heretics and 
an execrable vſurper : but they at laſt diſ- 
covered, that all the misfortunes of the Spa- 
niards, were owing to their ſuffering the 
infidel Moors to live among them. 

Soon after the diſperſion of the Spaniſh 
Armada, died the earl of Leiceſter, 'the 
great, but unworthy, favourite of Eliza- 
beth. Her affection to him continued to 
the laſt. He was equally deſtitute of per- 
ſonal bravery and military conduct: yet ſhe 
entruſted him with the command of her 
armies in the late critical conjuncture: an 
inſtance of partiality, which might have 

roved the occaſion of her utter ruin; had 
the duke of Parma been able to debark 
bis. troops; in Eagl ang 

She had even given orders for drawing a 
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1 In the kingdoms of England and LTreland; 
| but Burleigh and Hatton repreſented the 
| e inveſting any ſubje& with ſuch un- 
A 8 pr Maited, authority, and ptevented che execu- 
| . _, tion of that deſign. No wonder, that a con- 
( duct, ſo unlike the uſual jealouſy of Eliza- 
beth, ſhquld give ground to ſurmize, that 
| her partiality was, founded on ſome other 
11 1 "4 3 than triendſhip. But the queen's af- 
1 fection for Leiceſter, ſeemed to terminate 
| With his death: ſhe cauſed his goods to be 
|| expoſed to_ public ſale, in order to reim- 
—_—_ herſelf? for the money ſhe had lent 
© him, and her uſual economy was, obſerved to 
"Prevail over her regard to the memory of 
the deceaſed. g $6.4 
| In the begining of the enſuing year“ Eli- 
zabeth convoked a new parliament, and ſhe 
|  ,Obtained from them a ſupply of two ſubſi - 
dies, and four fifteenths, payable in four 
ears. This is the firſt time that ſubſidies 
| were doubled in one ſupply ; and this un- 
Wi common conceſſion was probably owing to. 
the joy of the late ſucceſs and the general 
ſenſe of the queen's neceſſities. 
Some of the commons made a motion far 
the reſtraining the tyranny of the eccleſiaſti- 
gal commiſſion, and rectifying the abuſes of 
——— 5 WORD! purveyance. 
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rveyance.“ but Elizabeth, who conſidered 
th theſe as eſſential parts of her preroga- 

tive; -of which ſhe. was extremely tenacious, 
ſtrictly prohibited them from touching upon 
things which did not belong to their cog- 
nizance. . 3 
The defeat of the Armada had inſpired the 
nation, with a kind of enthuſiaſtic paſſion 
Vol. XXI. M ung 


* The right of purveyance was an ancient preroga- 
tive, by which the officers of the crown were em+ 
powered to take, at pleaſure, proviſions for the houſ- 
old, from all the neighbouring counties, and the uſe 
of carts and carriages z and the price of theſe was always 
fixed and ſtated. The payment of the money was often 


diſtant and uncertain ;z and the rates were always great- 


ly below thc market-price : ſo that puryeyance, beſides 
the ſlavery of it, was always conſidered as an intoler- 
able grievance, and, being arbitrary and caſual, wat 
ſubject to great abuſes, | | 

There is a ftory of a carter, relating to this ſubject, 
which it may be worth while to mention. A carter 
tc had been three times at Windſor, with his cart, to 


te carry awfy, upon ſummons of a remove, ſome part 


© of the ſtuff of her majefty's wardrobe 3 and when 
cc he had repaired thither once, twice, and a third 
& time, and was at laſt informed, by the cfficers o 

e the wardrobe, that the remove did not hold, the 
te carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, faios, Now 1 
te ſee that the queen is a woman as well as my wife : 
& which words being overheard by her majeſty, who 
ce then ſtood at the window, ſhe ſaid, What a willain 
« js this? and ſo ſent him three angels to ſtop his 
* mouth,” Birch's Mem, Vol. I. p. 155. 
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- for enterprizes againſt Spain ; and nothing 
ſeemed. now impoſſible to be accompliſhed 
by the heroic valour and good fortune of the 
Engliſh. mn. aan 
| Don Antonio, prior of Crato, was a na- 
tural ſon of the royal family of Portugal, 
who, truſting to the irreconcileable hatred 
which his countrymen bore the Caſtalians 
had trumped up a claim to the crown, an 
flying firſt to France, and thence to Eng- 
land, had been encouraged, both by Henry 
and Elizabeth, to aſſert his pretenſions. 

A reſolution was taken by the people, not 
the court, of England, to conquer the 
kingdom for Don Antonio : Sir Francis 
Drake, and Sir John Norris, were the lead- 
ers in this romantic enterprize : about 
twenty thouſand volunteers engaged in the 
ſervice : and ſhips were hired, as well as 
arms provided, at the ſole charge of the ad- 
venturers, The queen's frugality hindered 
her from contributing more than fixty thou- 
ſand pounds to the expence; and ſhe only 
permitted fix of her ſhips to attend the expe- 
dition. | Ge 

The adventurers diſcovered more ſpirit 
and bravery in undertaking this enterprize, 
than prudence or foreſight in concerting 
their meaſures. Their ſmall ſtock of money 
would not allow them to purchaſe either 
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| proviſions or ammunition ſufficient for the 
accompliſhment of ſuch a difficult project; 
they had not even veſſels to contain the nu- 
merous volunteers, , who flocked to them 
from all quarters ; and they were obliged to 
ſeize, by, force, ſome ſhips of the Hanſe- 
towns, which, they met with at ſea : an ex- 
pedient, which, though it freed them from 
the inconveniency of want of room for their 
men, did not remedy the deficiency of their 
proviſions, | | | 

Had they failed directly to Portugal, it is 
generally ſuppoſed, that the good-will of 
the people, joined to the defenceleſs ſtate of 
the kingdom, would have procured them 
an eaſy conqueſt : but, hearing that great 
preparations were making at the Groyne, for 
an invaſion of England, they were tempted 
to go thither, and deſtroy this new arma- 
ment of Spain. 55 

They forced their way into the harbour; 
burned ſome ſhips, particularly one com- 
manded by Recalde, vice-admiral of Spain; 
they attacked the Groyne, and took the 
lower town, which they plundered; and 
would have taken the higher, though well 
fortified, had not their ammunition and 
proviſions begun to fail them. nt 
Here they were joined by the earl of 
Eſſex, 8 young nobleman of great ſpirit 
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and. capacity, who, fired with the love of 
military glory, had ſecretly, unknown to 
Elizabeth, eloped from England; and it 
was then reſolved, by common conſent, to 
direct their courſe immediately for Portugal, 
the main object of the enterprize. 

The land troops were debarked at 
Paniche, a ſea · port town, about twelve 
leagues. from Liſbon ; and Norris led them 
to that capital, while. Drake undertook to 
ſail up the river, and aſſault the city with 
their united forces, By this time, the Spa- 
- niards bad got leiſure. to prepare for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. The, garriſon of 
Liſbon was reinforced : the Portugueſe were 
ſtript of their arms: all ſuſpected perſons 
were committed to priſon : and thus, tho” 
the inhabitants were warmly, attached to 
the cauſe of Don Antonio, none of them 
dared to declare openly in favour of the in- 
vaders. Ld ann nad; mob 

The Engliſh, however, made themſelyes 
maſters of the ſuburbs, which were ſtored 
with all ſorts of riches z but as they were 
deſirous of engaging the affections of the 
Portugueſe, and were more intent on ho- 
nour than profit, they carefully obſerved a 
ſtrict diſcipline, and totally abſtained from 
all kind of plunder, 


Mean 
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Mean while, they found that their pro- 


viſions and ammunition were wholly exhauſt- 


ed; they had not a ſingle cannon to batter 
the walls; the admiral had not been able 
to paſs ſome fortreſſes; which guarded ths 
river; there was no appearance of an in- 
ſurrection in favour of Antonio; ſickneſs, 
from fatigue; hunger, and intemperance in 
wine and fruits, had invaded the army: 
ſo that it was found neceſſary to re-imbark 
their troops without delay. 

This they did unmoleſted by the enemy; 
and finding, at the mouth of the river, ſixty 
ſhips laden with naval ſtores, they ſeized 
them as lawful prize ; though they belongs 
ed to the Hanſe-towns, a neutral power. 


They then bent their courſe towards Viga, 


which they took and pillaged ; and, having 
ravaged the country around, they ſet fail, 
and arrived ſafely in England. 

More than one half of theſe gallant ad- 
venturers periſhed by ſickneſs; famine, fa- 
tigue, and the ſword ; and England derived 
much more glory than advantage from this 
extraordinary expedition. It is computed, 
that, -of eleven hundred gentlemen who 
embarked on board this fleet, no more than 
three hundred and fifty returned to their 
native country. 
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When theſe ſhips. were on their voyage 
home wards, they met with the earl of Cum- 
berland, who was outward- bound, with a 
fleet of ſeven fail, all fitted out at his 6wn 
expence, except one ſhip of war, which he 
had obtained from the queen. That noble- 
man ſupplied Sir Francis Drake with ſome 
8 ; an act of generofity Which pre- 
rved the lives of many of Drake's men; 
but which proved fatal to his own troops 
in the ſequel, 0 1 . 
Cumberland ſailed towards the Terceras, 
and tock ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips; 
but the richeſt, valued at an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, was loſt in her return, with 
all her cargo, near St. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwall. Many of theſe adventurers pe- 
riſhed in a raſh attempt at the Terceras: 
the reſt were ſeized. with a violent diſtem- 
per: and it was not without extreme dif- 
ficulty, that the few hands which ,remain- 
ed, were able to bring back their ſhips 
into harbour. | 
| Notwithſtanding the profound tranquilli- 
ty which Elizabeth enjoyed. during the reſt. 
af her reign, ſhe could, not forbear re- 
garding every action of the Scottiſh king 
with the moſt anxious attention. It was 
natural to think, that this kerojc princeſs, 
pho knew ſo well how to defeat all the 
| attempts 
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attempts of her enemies, would not have 
retained that ſuſpicious jealouſy towards 
Scotland, which ſhe had always harbonred' 
during the life-time of Mary. 6? N 

James, indeed, was poſſeſſed of his mo- 
ther's claims; but he was not poſſeſſed of 
the favour of the Catholics, which could alone 
make theſe claims dangerous: and as the 
queen was now well advanced in years, 
and enjoyed 'an unlimited authority over 
her ſubjects, it was not probable, that 
the king of Scots, who was of a quiet 
and peaceable diſpoſition, would ever en- 
deavour to diſturb her in the poſſeſſion of 
her throne, | l 

Yet all theſe circumſtances could not al- 
lay her fears and apprehenſions; and far from 
gratifying 'the nation by a ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion, or a declaration of James's 
title, ſhe was as anxious to prevent every 
incident, which might increaſe his influ- 
ence or authority with the Engliſh, as if 
he had been her immediate rival and com- 
petitor. 
Moſt of his miniſters and favourites 
were in her pay; and as ſhe was deſirous 
to hinder him from marrying and having 
children, ſhe obliged them to oppoſe every 
alliance, which could be offered him; and 
during ſome years, ſhe ſucceeded but too 
well in this malignant policy. | 8 

c c He 
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He bad fixed his eye on the eldeſt. 
daughter of the king of Denmark, ' who- 
being a remote prince, and not very pow- 
erful, could not give her any cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion ; yet did ſhe ſo artfully croſs this ne- 
gociation, that the Damiſtt monarch, im- 
patient of delay, beſtowed his daughter on 
the duke of Brunſwick. | 

James then renewed his addreſſes to the 
younger daughter; but ſtill found his 
| ſchemes traverſed by the politics of Eliza- 
beth, who merely with a view of defeating 
the project, propoſed to him the ſiſter of 
the king of Navarre, a princeſs much old- 
er than himſelf, and entirely deſtitute of 
fortune, The young king, however, was 
detetmined to be no longer abuſed by her 
artifices and intrigues : the articles of mar- 
riage were immediately adjuſted: the ce- 
remony was performed by proxy: and the 
princeſs ſet ſail for Scotland; but was 
driven by a ſtorm into a port of Norway. 

This tempeſt, and ſome others, which 
happened about the ſame time, were uni- 
verſally aſcribed to a combination of the 
Scottiſh and Daniſh witches; and the dy- 
ing confeſſion of the criminals was confi- 
dered as an inconteſtible proof of the juſ- 
tice of the accuſation, 


James, 
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James, bowever, though a great believer 
in witcheraft,. was not deterred by this in- 
cident from taking a. voyage in order to 
bring home his bride: he landed in Nor- 
Wa carried the queen ro Copenhagen; 
and haviog ſpent the winter in that city, 
he Nn her next ſpring to Scotland, 
where they were received <4 the people with 
every poſhble demonſtration of joy. 

he queen having failed in her attempt 
to prevent the marriage of the Scottiſh 
king, began to turn her attention to the 
affairs of the Continent, particularly thoſe 
of France, which were now involved in the 
utmoſt, diſorder and confuſion.“ 

The violence of the league having com- 
pelled Henry to declare war againſt the 
Hugonots, theſe religioniſts ſeemed ex- 

oſed to the moſt imminent danger; and 

lizabeth, who always conßdered her own 
intereſts as intimately connected with thoſe 
of that party, had ſupported the king of 
Navarre by her negociations in, Germany, 
and ſtill more by the large ſums of money, 
with which ſhe ſupplied him. 1 

Thar heroic prince, not diſpirited by the 
great ſuperiority of his enemies, he the 
feld; and in the year 1587, obtained at 

Coutras, 


* A. D. 1590. 
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Coutras, a complete victory over the army 
of the French king; but as his allies, the 
Germans, were at the ſame time defeated 
by the army of the league, under the 
duke of Guiſe, his ſituation, notwith- 
ſanding his victory, ſeemed {till as deſpe- 
rate as ever. 85 
The chief advantage which he derived 
from this diverſity of fortune, was the 
jealouſy, which, by that means, aroſe a- 
mong his enemies. The inhabitants of 
Paris, filled with admiration of the duke 
of Guiſe, and ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
their king, of whoſe deſigns they were 
ſuſpicious, took to arms, and compelled 
him to fly for his ſafety. | RM; 
That prince concealing his reſentment, 
engaged in a negotiation with the league; 
and having beſtowed many high offices on 
Guiſe and his adherents, convoked an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates at Blois, under pre- 
tence of concerting meaſures for ſupport- 
ing the intended war | againſt the Hugo- 
nots : but finding all his ſchemes traverſed, 
and even his throne expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger, by the artifices and in- 
trigues of the duke and his brother, the 
cardinal, he embraced the deſperate reſo- 
lution of putting theſe two princes to 
death, and accordingly cauſed them both to 


be affaſſinated in his palace. 


Thijs 
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This violent meaſure, which the neceſſity 
of it could alone excuſe, had well nigh 
proved fatal to the author; and ſeemed 
at firſt to involve him in greater difficul- 
ties than thoſe which he ſought to avoid, 
by removing the cauſe of all his mis for- 
tunes, The partizans of the league breath. 
ed nothing but war and vengeance againſt 
him: the populace every where, particu- 
larly at Paris, diſclaimed all allegiance to 
him: the eccleſiaſtics and the preachers 
made the pulpits reſound with execrations 
againſt his name : and the moſt powerful 
cities, and the moſt opulent provinces, ap- 
peared to unite in one common reſolution 
of renouncing monarchy, or of changing 
their monarch, | 

Henry, finding himſelf abandoned by his 
Catholic ſubje&s, was obliged to enter into 
a confederacy with the Hugonots and the 
king of Navarre : he enliſted large bodies 
of Swiſs infantry, and German cavalry ; 
and, being ſtill ſupported by his chief no- 
bility, he collected, by all theſe means, an 
army of near forty thouſand men, with 
which he advanced to the gates of Paris, 
ready to overwhelm the league, and ſubdue - 
all his enemies. 

The frantic zeal of one man interrupted 
the courſe of theſe great events. Jaques 
7 Cle. 
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Clement, a Dominican. monk, fired by that 
bloody ſpirit of bigotry which has ever di- 
ſtinguiſhed the Catholic religion, reſolved 
to ſacrifice his own life, in order to ſave the 
church from the perſecutions of an hereti- 
cal tyrant; and being admitted, under 
ſome pretext, to the king's preſence, he 
gave that prince a mortal wound with a 
Faife, and was himſelſ immediately diſ- 
patched by the courtiers, who inſtantly 
plunged their daggers in the boſom of the 
aſſaſſin. This extraordinary incident hap- 
pened on the firſt of Auguſt, 1589. 

The king of Navarre, as next lawful 
heir, aſcended the throne under the name 
of Henry the Fourth; but found himſelf 
beſet with much greater difficulties than 
thoſe which had embarraſſed his predeceſ- 
ſor. The prejudices entertained againſt his 
religion, made a great part of the nobility 
abandon him; and jt was only by his pro- 
miſe to liſten to conferences and inſtruction, 
that he could prevail on any of the Catho- 
lics to acknowledge his u:doubted title. 

The league, headed by the duke of 
Mayenne, brother to Guile, began to ga- 
ther freſh ſtrength; and the king of Spain 
had formed a deſign, either of diſmember- 
ing the monarchy, or of annexing the whole 
to his own dominions, Ig _ 
u 
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ful circumſtances, Henry applied to the 
queen of England, and found her ſufficient- 
ly diſpoſed to contribute to his aſſiſtance, and 
to defeat the ſchemes of the Catholics, and 
of the king of Spain, her natural and in- 
veterate enemies. | 

The better to enable him to maintain his 
army, ſhe made him a preſent of twenty- 
two thouſand pounds ; a preater ſum, he 
confeſſed, than he had ever ſeen before; 
and ſhe ſent him a body of four thouſand 
men, under the command of lord Wil- 
loughby, a brave and experienced officer, 
who joined the French at Dieppe. 

Thus reinforced, Henry advanced direct- 
ly to Paris; and having taken the ſuburbs, 
ſword in hand, he gave them up to be 

illaged by his foldiers. He employed this 
bak of Engliſh troops in many other en- 
terprizes, and ſtill found great caule to ex- 
tol their courage and fidelity. The time of 
their ſervice being expired, he ſent them 
back to their own country, with many ex- 
preſſions of his eſteem and gratitude. | 

Towards the cloſe of this year, died the 
famous Sir Francis Walfingham, ſecretary 
of ſtate; one of the moft able and accom - 
pliſhed miniſters that ever appeared in this 
or any other country; and not more di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the abilities of his head, 

Vor. XXI. N than 


* 
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than the virtues of his heart. Though he 
had paſſed through, many great employ- 
ments, and had been very ſrugal in his 
expences, he yet died. ſo poor that his fa- 
mily was obliged to give him a private bu- 
rial. He left only one daughter, firſt mar- 
ried to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl 
of Eſiex, favourite of queen Elizabeth, and 
laſily to the earl of Clanricard of Ire- 
land. 

The army which the French king brought 
into the field next campaign, was much 
inferior to that of the league; but as it 
was compoſed of the chief nobility of 
France, he ventured to engage his enemies 
in a pitched battle at Yvree, where he ob- 
tained a complete victory.“ This ſucceſs 
enabled him to beſiege Paris, which he had 
almoſt compelled to ſurrender; when the 
duke of Parma, in conſequence of orders 
from Philip, advanced to the relief of the 
lengus, and confirained Henry to abandon 
the enterprize, 

his repulſe, together with ſome other 
loſies which Henry had fuſlained, and 
which, in effect, were equally detrimental 
to herſelf, determined Elizabeth to con- 


tinue ker ſuccours to that monarch. The 
duke 
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duke of Mercœur, governer of Brittany, a 
prince of the houſe of Lorraine, had re- 
volted to the league; and finding himſelf 
hard preſſed by Henry's forces, he had 
been obliged to provide for his own ſaſety, 
by introducing ſome Spaniſh troops into the 

ſea port towns of that province. | 

Elizabeth was ſtartled at the danyer ; and 
foreſaw that the Spaniards, beſides diſturb- 
ing the Engliſh com merce by privateers, 
might make uſe of theſe harbours as the 
ſeat of their naval preparations, and might 
more eaſily from that neighbourhood, than 
from Spain or Portugal, attempt an invaſion 
of England. 

She therefore entered into a new treaty 
with Henry, by which ſhe engaged to ſup- 
ply him with three thouſand men, to be 
employed in the reduction of Brittany, and 
ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould be reimburſed 
for her expences in a twelve month, or as 
ſoon as the enemy was expelled. 

Theſe forces were commanded by Sir 
John Norris; and, under him, by his bro- 
ther Henry and by Anthony Shirley. Sir. 
Roger Williams was at the head of a 
ſmall body which garnſoned Dteppe : and 
a ſquadron of ſhips, under the command 
of Sir Henry Palmer, hovered on the 


coaſt of France, and intercepted all the 
N 2  veſlels 
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veſſels belonging to the Spaniards or the 
leaguers. 

The operations of war can very little be 
regulated by any previous treaty or agree- 
ment; and Henry, who found it neceſſary 
to pollpone the intended expedition into 
Brittany, perſuaded the Englith commander 
to join his army, and aſſiſt him in the was 
which he carried on in Picardy. Notwith- 
ſtanding the diſpleaſure which Elizabeth ex- 
preſſed at this diſappointment, ſhe agreed 
to furniſh him with a new body ot four 
thouſand men, in order to enable him to 
expel the leaguers from Normandy. Theſe 
troops were commanded by the earl of Es- 
ſex 3 a young nobleman of the moſt pro- 
miſing hopes, who, by many external ac- 
compliſhments, and ſtill more real merit, 
was daily advancing in favour with Eliza— 
beth,' and ſeemed to poſleſs that place in 


her affections, which Leiceſter, who was 


now dead, had fo long enjoyed. 

Henry was no ſooner joined by theſe 
auxiliaries, than he advanced into Norman- 
dy, and inveſted Rowen, which he reduced 
to the laſt extremity. But the league, who 
were unable of themſelves to make head 
againſt him, applied once more to the duke 
of. Parma, who was ordered immediately ta 
march to their relief. This taſk he per- 

formed 
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formed: with his uſual ability and ſucceſs, 
and, for the preſent, defeated all the de- 
figns of Henry and Elizabeth. 


The queen, however, who conſidered | 


her own intereſt as, in ſome meaſure, con- 
nected with that of Henry, was not de- 
terred, by this diſappointment, from con- 
cluding a new treaty with that monarch. 
It was agreed, that neither party ſhould 
make peace with Philip, without the con- 
ſent of the other : Elizabeth promiſed to 
aſſiſt Henry with a new ſupply of four thou- 
ſand men; and he engaged to refund her 
expences in a twelvemonth, to employ theſe 
forces, joined to a body of French troops, 
in an expedition againſt Brittany, and to 
put into her hands a ſea-port town of that 
province, for a retreat to the Engliſh. 
Henry foreſaw the impoſſibility of per- 
forming ſome of theſe articles, and the im- 
prudence of fulfilling others; but finding 
them rigidly inſiſted on by Elizabeth, he 
accepted of her favours, and hoped he 
might eaſily, under ſome pretence, be able 
to excuſe his failure in the execution of 


his part of the treaty. - This campaign ' 


was the leaſt ſucceſsful to Henry of any 
which he had hitherto carried on againſt 
the league. 
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During theſe military operations in 
France, Elizabeth employed . her naval 
power againſt Spain, and attempted to 
ſeize the Indian treaſure, the ſource of that 
greatneſs which rendered Philip ſo formid- 
able to all his neighbours. She diſpatched 
a ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the com- 
mand of lord Thomas Howard, for this 
purpoſe ; but the king of Spain, apprized 
of her deſign, equipped a fleet of fifty-five 
fail, and ſent them to convoy the Indian 
navy. 

They met with the Engliſh ſquadron ; 
and, by the obſtinate bravery of Sir Rich- 
ard Greenville, the vice-admiral, who re- 
fuled to make ſail with the reſt of the 
fleet, they took one ſhip, the firſt Engliſh 
man of war which had yet fallen into the 
hands of the enemy.“ The ret of the 

ſquadron 


This action of Sir Richard Greenville is ſo ex- 
traordinary, as to deſerve a more particular relation. 
He was engaged alone with the whole Spaniſh fleet, 
conſiſting of fifty-five ihips, and which carried no leſs 
than ten thouſand men; and from the time that the 
action begun, which was about three in the afternoon, 
to the break of day next morning, he repulſed the 
enemy fifteen times, though they continually ſhifted 
their veſſels, and endeavoured to board him with freſh 
men, He himſelf was dangerouſly wounded in the 
beginning of the action; but he continued ny he 
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ſquadron returned ſafely to England, dif. 


appointed in their expectations, but pleaſ- 


ing themſelves with the reflexion that their 


attempt to annoy the enemy, had not been 


altogether ineffectual. The Indian fleet had 
been 


duty above deck till eleven at night, when receiving 
a freſh wound, he was carried down to be drefled, 
During this operation he raceived a ſhot in the head, 
and the ſurgeon was killed by his fide, The Engliſh 
began now to be in want of powder; all their ſmall 
arms were broke in pieces or become uſeleſs; of their 
number, which was but a hundred and three at firſt, 
forty were killed, and almoſt all the reſt wounded ; 
their maſts were beat oyerboard, their rigging de- 
ſtroyed, and nothing but a hulk remained, unable 
to move one way or other, 

In this condition, Sir Richard propoſed to the ſhip's 
company, to commit themſelves to the mercy of Ged, 
not to that of the Spaniards 3 and to blow up the veſle', 
rather than yield to the enemy. The maſter gunner, 
and many of the ſeamen, approved of this deſperate 
reſolution; but others oppoſed it, and compelled Sir 
Richard to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. He died a few 
days after; and his laſt words were: “ Here die I, 
« Richard Greenville, with a joyful and quiet mind; 
for that I have ended my life, as a true ſoldier ought 
to do, fighting for his country, queen, religion, and 
honour : my ſoul willingly departing from this body, 
leaving behind the laſting fame of having behaved as 
every valiant ſoldier is in duty bound to do.“ In 
this ſharp, though unequal conflict, the Spaniards loſt 
four ſhips, and about a thouſand men ; and, in a few 
days, Greenville's veſſel herſelf periſhed, with tw 
huadied Spaniards on board, Hackluyt's Voyages, 
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been ſo long detained in the Havannah, 
from the fear of the Engliſh, that they were 
obliged, at laſt, to put to fea in an im- 
proper ſeafon, and moſt of them were ſhip- 
wrecked before they reached the Spaniſh 
harbours. 

The earl of Cumberland made a like un- 
ſucceſsful attempt againſt the Spaniſh trade, 
He ſailed from England with one ſhip of 
the queen's, and ſeven others fitted out at 
his own expence ; but the captures which 
he made did not defray the charge of the 
expedition, 

This war had almoſt ruined the trade of 
Spain; but it was likewiſe attended with 
conſiderable expence to England, and Eli- 
zabeth's miniſters computed, that, from the 
commencement of it, ſhe had expended, 
in France and Flanders, and on her naval 
expeditions, no leſs than one million two 
hundred thouſamd pounds ; a burden, which, 
notwithſtanding her great economy, was 
too heavy for her narrow revenue to ſup— 


Port. 


She therefore ſummoned a parFament, 
which met on the nintcenth day of Febru- 
ary ;* and as the members were ſuily ſatiſ- 
fied with the prudence of her meaſures, and 

; the 
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the ſucceſs of her arms, they readily voted 
her three ſubſidies, and fix fifteenths; a 
greater ſupply than had ever before been 
granted at one time by parliament. 

In this ſeſſion, there was a very ſevere 
law enacted againlt ſeditious ſectaries and 


diſloyal perſons: for theſe two ſpecies of 


criminals were always, in that age, con- 
founded together, as equally dangerous to 


the peace of ſociety. 


It was decreed, that any perſon, above 
ſixteen years of age, who obſtinately refuſ- 
ed, during the ſpace of a month, to attend 
the public worſhip, ſhould be committed to 
priſon; that if, after being convicted of 
this offence, he perſiſt three months in his 
refuſal, he muſt abjure the realm; and 
that if he either refuſe this condition, or re- 
turn after baniſhment, he is to ſuffer death 
as a felon, without benefit of clergy. 

This law bore as hard upon the Puritans 
as upon the Catholics ; and had it not been 
impoſed by the queen's authority, was pro- 
bably, in that reſpect, very much contrary 
to the private ſentiments and inclinations 
of the majority in the houſe of com- 
mons. It appears, however, to have paſſed 
through both houſes with little or no op- 
poſition. 


The 
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The generoſity and complaiſance of the 
parliament, conſoled the queen, in ſome 
meaſure, for the mortifications ſhe under- 
went from the conduct of Henry king of 
France. That prince, finding it impoſſible 
to reduce his kingdom to obedience while 
he profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, and be- 
ing hard preſſed by his Roman Catholic 


friends, ſolemnly renounced the reformed 


doctrines, and declared himſelf a convert to 
the church-of Rome. 

Elizabeth was no ſooner informed of this 
event, than ſhe wrote a ſevere letter, re- 
proaching him with his apoſtacy ; but as 
ſhe knew that the league and the king of 


Spain were ſtill their common enemies, ſhe 


admitted his apologies, continued her ſuc- 
cours both of men and money, and con- 
cluded a new treaty, in which they engag- 
ed never to make peace but by common a- 
greement. 


The intrigues of Spain were not con- 


fined to France and England : the never- 
failing pretence of religion, joined to the 
influence of money, occaſioned new &if- 
orders in Scotland, and filled Elizabeth 
with freſh apprehenſions. George Ker, 
brother to the lord Newbottle, had been 
ſeized, while he was making a ſecret 
voyage into Spain ; and ſome papers were 


found 
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found about him, by which a dangerous 
conſpiracy of ſome Catholic noblemen with 
Philip was diſcovered, 

The earls of Angus, Errol, and Hunt- 
ley, the heads of three powerful families, 
had engaged in a confederacy with the 
Spaniſh monarch ; and had agreed to raiſe 
all their vaſſals, to join with thirty thou- 
ſand Spaniſh troops, which Philip under- 
took to ſend into Scotland ; and after re- 
ſtoring the Catholic religion in that king- 
dom, to march with their united forces, 
in order to accompliſh the ſame purpoſe 
in England. Graham of Fintry, who had 
alſo embarked in this conſpiracy, was ta- 
ken, and tried, and executed, | 

Elizabeth diſpatched lord Borcugh as 
her' ambaſſador into Scotland, and adviſed 
the king to inflict the ſame puniſhment 
on the three earls, to forfeit their eſtates, 
and by annexing them to the crown, both 
augment his own revenues, and convince 
all his ſubjects of the imminent dangers 
attending treaſon and rebellion. | 

This advice was certainly very prudent, 
but not ſo eaſy to be executed by the 
fmall force and limited authority of James. 
He therefore requeſted from her ſome ſup- 
ply of men and money; but though ſhe had 


reaſon to conſider the proſecution of the 
Pepiſh 
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Popiſh earls as a common cauſe, ſhe could 
never be perſuaded to afford him the leaſt 
aſſiſtance. 

The tenth part of the expence, which ſhe 
employed in Lakai the French king and 
the States, would have been ſufficient to effec- 
tuate this purpoſe, more immediately eſſential 
to her intereſt : but ſhe ſeems ever to have 
entertained ſome ſecret enmity towards 
James, whom ſhe hated, both as her heir, 
and as the ſon of Mary, her hated rival 
and competitor, 

So far from enabling him to proſecute 
the Catholic conſpirators, ſhe rather con- 
ee to his inquietude, by encourag- 

the turbulent diſpoſition of the earl 
of Bothwel, a nobleman deſcended from 
a natural ſon of James the fifth, 
Bothwel had more than once endea- 
voured to make himſelf maſter of the king's 
perſon; and being baniſhed the kingdom 
for theſe traiterous deſigns, he took refuge 
in England, was ſecretly protected by Eli- 
zabeth, and lurked near the borders, where 
his power lay, with a view of undertaking 
ſome new enterprize. 

He ſucceeded at laſt in an attempt on 
the king; and, by the mediation of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, compelled him to ſub- 
mit to very diſhonourable terms: but James 

having 
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having ſummoned a convention of the 
States, annulled this agreement, as ex- 
torted by violence; again baniſhed Both- 
wel the country; and obliged him to fly, 
into England for ſafety. 

Elizabeth, pretending 1gnorance of the 
place of his retreat, never executed the 
treaties, by which ſhe was bound to ſur- 
render up all rebels and fugitives to the 
king of Scotland, Theſe diſorders pre- 
vented, for ſome time, the proſecution of 
the Catholic earls; but at laſt the parh- 
ament paſſed an act of attainder againlt 
them, and the king prepared himſelf to 
exccute it by force of arms. 

'The noblemen, though they gained a 
victory over the carl of Argyle, who aQ- 
ed as the king's lieutenant, found them. 
ſelves ſo hard preſſed by James himſelf, 
that they agreed, on 'certain conditions, 
to quit the kingdom. Bothwel being de- 
tected in a confederacy with them, loſt 
the favour of Elizabeth, and was obliged 
to take refuge, firſt in France, then in Ita- 
ly, where he died, ſome time after, in 
great poverty and diſtreſs.“ 

The eftabliſhed authority of the queen 
effeQtually ſecured her from all ſuch at- 
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tempts as thoſe to which James was exe 
poet from the turbulent diſpoſition of his 
ubjects; and her enemies had no other 
means of diſturbing her domeſtic tranquil- 
' lity than by ſuch traiterous and perfidious 
machinations, as always terminated in their 
own diſgrace, and in the ruin of their cri- 
minal inſtruments. 

Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domeſtic phy- 
fician to the queen, being arreſted on ſuſ- 
picion, acknowledged, that he had received 
a bribe to poiſon her from Fuentes and 
Ibarra, who had ſucceeded Parma, lately 
deceaſed, in the government of the Ne- 
therlands; but he declared, that he had 
no other view than to cheat Philip of his, 
money, and never intended co perform his 
promiſe. 

This evaſion, however, did not fave his 
life: he was executed for the conſpiracy; 
and the queen complained to Philip of theſe 
perfdious attempts of his miniſters, but 
could not obtain any fatisfation, York and 
Williams, two Engliſh Catholics, were af- 
terwards detected in a like conſpiracy with 
Ibarra, and ſuffered the puniſhment due to 
their crime. | 

Inſtead of revenging herſelf by retaliat- 
ing in this diſhonourable manner, Eliza- 
beth ſought a more noble vengeance, by 


alliſfting 
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sfiſliing the king of France, and enabling 
him entirely to break the force of the 
league, which, ever ſince the converſion of 
that monarch, was daily declining, and 
was threatened with a ſpeedy and total 
diſſolution. 


Norris commanded the Engliſh troops 


in Prittany, and had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the reduction of Morlaix, Quimperco- 
rentin, and Breſt, towns garnſoned by Spa- 
niſh forces in that province. In every ac- 
tion, the Engliſh, though ſo long unaccaſ- 
tomed to arms, diſcovered a ſtrong mili- 
tary genius; and the queen, though her- 
ſelf a herome, had more frequent occaſion 
to blame her generals ſor encouraging 
their temerity, than for countenancing their 
fear or caution. 

Sir Martin Forbiſher, her brave admiral, 
Toft his life, with many others, before Breſt. 
It had been flipulated that Morlaix ſhould 
be granted to the Engliſh as a place of 
retreat ; but the duke d' Aumont, the French 
general, evaded this engagement by mak- 
ing it be inferted in the articles, that 
none but Catholics ſhould be admitted into 
the city. 

Next campaign, the French king, who 
bad ſo long been at variance with Philip, 
Was at laſt provoked by the loſs of Cha- 
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telet and Durlens, and the attack of Cam- 
bray, to declare war openly againſt that 
monarch.“ 

Elizabeth imagined, that, as the leagne 
was now almoſt entirely ruined, Henry was 
ſufficiently able to ſupport himſelf by his 
own force and valour; and as ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive of a new invaſion in England, 
and a dangerous infurrection in Ireland, 
ſhe recalled moſt of her troops, and ſent 
Norris to quiet the commotions in this 
latter kingdom. 

Some Jiſpuſts, which ſhe had received 
from the States, added to the remonſtrances 
of her frugal miniſter, Burleigh, made her 
hkewiſe inclined to leſſen his charges on 
that ſide; and ſhe even demanded, by 
her ambaiſador, Sir Thomas Bodley, to be 
reimburſed of all the money which the had 
laid out in aſſiſting them. 

The States, beſides alledging the terms 
of the former treaty, by which they were 
not bound to repay her, till the conclu- 
fion of a peace, repreſented their preſent 

poverty and diſtreſs, the great ſuperiority 
of the Spaniards, and the difficulty of ſup- 
porting the war;' much more of ſaving 
money to diſcharge their incumbrances. 
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After much negociation, a new treaty 
was at laſt concluded; by which the States 
were obliged to free the queen immedi- 
ately from the charge of the Engliſh aux- 
Hiaries, amounting to forty thouſand pounds 
a year, to pay her annually twenty thou- 
ſand pounds for ſome years, to aſſiſt her 
with a certain number of ſhips, and to a- 
gree to no peace or treaty without: her 
conſent. 

They likewiſe engaged, on the conclu- 
ſion of the war with Spain, to pay her 
annually the ſam of an hundred thouſand 
pounds for four years; but with this pro- 
viſo, that the payment ſhould be in lieu 
of all debts, and that they ſhould be ſup- 
plied, at their own expence, with a body 
of four ' thouſand auxiliaries from Eng- 
land. 

The queen flill kept poſſeſſion of the 
cautionary towns, which was a great check 
on the riſing power of the States; and 
ſhe entruſted the important place of Fluſh- 
ing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer, who had greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour in the Low- 
Countries.“ | 

At the ſame time, Sir Thomas Baſker- 
ville was ſcnt over to France, at the head 
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of twenty thouſand men, with which Eli- 
zabeth, in conſequence of a new treaty 
concluded with Henry, had bound herſelf 
to ſupply that prince. The treaty con- 
tained ſome new ſtipulations for mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance, and a renewal df all their former 
engagements. — 

Theſe Engliſh troops were maintained 
at the expence of the French king : yet 
did Henry conſider this ſupply as of the 
utmoſt importance, on account of the great 
bravery aad reſolution diſcovered by the 
Engliſh, in ſo many fortunate enterprizes, 
undertaken againſt the common enemy. 

In the great battle of Turnhoult, fought 
this campaign by prince Maurice, the Eng- 
liſh auxiliaries under Sir Francis Vere and 
Sir Robert Sidney, performed the moſt no- 
ble and heroic achievements ; and the for- 
tunate ſucceſs of that day was univerſally 
aſcribed to their valour and diſcipline.* 

Though Elizabeth, at a great expence 
of blood and treaſure, waged war againſt 

hilip in France and the Low-Countries, 
the moſt ſevere blows, which ſhe gave 
the Spaniſh greatneſs, were owing to thoſe 
naval expeditions, which either ſhe or her 
ſubjects undertook almoſt every ſeaſon, 

1 In 
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In 1594, Richard Hawkins, ſon to Sir 
John, the famous navigator, obtained the 
gueen's commiſſion, and ſetting fail with 
three ſhips, entered the South-ſea by the 
Straits of Magellan: but his. attempt 
proved unſucceisful, and he himſelf was 
made priſoner on the coaſt of Chili. | 
The ſame year James Lancaſter was ſent 
out with three ſhips and a pinnace, by 
the merchants of London; and was more 
fortunate in his adventures. He took tiwar- 


ty-nine ſhips of the enemy; and not ſa- 


tisſed with this ſucceſs, he made an at- 
tack on Fernambouc in Brazil, where, he 
knew, great treaſures were at that time 
lodged. ; 

As he drew near the land, he ſaw it 
lined with great numbers of the enemy; 
but nowiſe intimidated by this circum- 
ſtance, he placed the braveſt of his men 
3n boats, and ordered them to row with 
fach violence againſt the ſhore as to daſh 
them in pieces, By this deſperate ation, he 
both deprived his own men of all hopes of 
returning but by victory, and ſtruck the 
enemy with ſuch a pannic, that they im- 
mediately fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. He returned home ſafely with the 
treaſure which he had fo nobly acquired, 
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In 159;, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
forfeited the queen's favour by an intrigue 
with one of her maids of honour, and 
who had been committed to priſon for 
this miſdemeanour, was no ſooner reſtored 
to his liberty, than he reſolved to recover 
his influence by attempting ſome bold and 
hazardous enterprize. 

The ſucceſs of the firſt Spaniſh adven- 
turers againſt Mexico and Peru had pro- 
duced an extreme avidity in Europe; and 
an opinion univerſally prevailed, that in 
the inland parts of South America, called 
Guiana, a country as yet unknown, there 
were mines, and treaſures, and riches, infi- 
nately ſuperior to any thing which Cortez 
or Pizarro had yet met with, 

Raleigh, whoſe genius was ſomewhat ro- 
mantic and extravagant, undertook, at his 
own expence, the diſcovery of this won- 
derful country. Having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the ſmall tower of St. Joſeph in 
the Iſle of Trinidado, where he found no 
riches, he quitted his ſhip, and failed up 
the river Oroonoko in pinnaces, but with- 
out finding any thing to anſwer his ex- 
pectations. 

Whether he was aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge his diſappointment, or had a mind 
to ſend others -on the ſame fruitleſs er- 
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tand with himſelf, certain it is, that, or 
his return, he publiſhed a deſcription of 
this country, full of the greateſt ad moſt 
palpable lies that ever were impoſed on We 
credulity of mankind. 

The ſame vear, Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins undertook a more im- 
portant expedition againſt the Spaniſh fet- 
tlements in America; and they fet fail 
with fix ſhips of the queen's, and twenty 
more, which they had either equipped at 
their own expence, or which were ſupplied 
them by private adventurers. The land- 
forces, which they carried on board, were 
commanded by Sir 'Thomas Baſkerville. 

They firſt propoſed te attack Porto Ri- 
co, where, they knew, a rich carrack was 
at that time flationed ; but a pinnace, hav- 
ing ſtrayed from the fleet, was taken by 
the Spaniards, and diſcovered the 1ntenti- 
ons of the Epgliſh. The iſland was put 
in a poſture ot defence; and the Engliſh 
fleet, notwithſtanding the brave attack, 
which they made on the enemy, was re— 
pulſed with conſiderable lois. 

Hawkins ſoon after died; and Drake 
directed his courſe to Nombre di Dios, on 
the Iſthmus of Darien ; where having land- 
ed his men, he endeavoured to pulh for- 
ward to Panama, with a view of pillaging 

that 
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that place, or, if ſuch a ſcheme ſhould ap- 
pear practicable, of keeping and fortiſy- 
ing it. 

But he found greater difficulties in ex- 
ecuting this projet, than he at firſt ex- 
pected. The Spaniards, taught by expe- 
rience, had every where blocked up the 
paſſes, and had planted troops in the woods ; 
which ſo annoyed the Engliſh with con- 
tinual ſkirmiſhes and alarms, that they were 
forced to return, without being able to 
accompliſh their purpoſe. Drake himſelf 
was ſoon after ſeized with a violent dif- 
temper, which carried him off in a few 
days, 

Baſkerville aſſumed the command of the 
fleet, which was in a very weak condiu- 
on; and after having fought a drawn bat- 
tle with the Spaniſh navy near Cuba, he 
returned in ſafety to England. "The Spa- 
niards received ſome damage from this 
enterprize; but the Englith derived no 
profit. 

The Engliſn, diſcouraged by the bad 
ſucceſs of this expedition io the Indies, 
reſolved rather to attack the Spaniſh do- 
minions in Europe, where, they heard, 
Philip was making great preparations for 
a new invaſion of England, A powerful 
flcet was aſſembled at Plymouth, confilt- 
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ing of an hundred and ſeventy veſſels, ſe- 
venteen of which were capital ſhips of 
war; the reſt tenders and ſmall veſſels: 
twenty ſhips were added by the Hol- 
landers. 

This fleet carried ſix thouſand three 
bundred and fixty ſoldiers, a thouſand 
volunteers, and fix thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and feventy-two ſeamen. The land- 
forces were commanded by the earl of Eſ- 
ſex ; the navy by lord Effingham, high-ad- 
miral. Both theſe commanders had em- 
ploycd confiderable ſums of their own in 
this armament : for ſuch was the ſpirit of 
Elizabeth's reign. 'The lord Thomas How- 
ard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, 
Sir George Carew, aud Sir Coniers Clif- 
ford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed as a council ro the general 
and admiral, 

The fleet ſet ſail on the firſt of June, 
1596; and being favoured with a fair 
wind, directed its courſe towards Cadiz, 
at which place, by ſealed orders delivered 
to all the captains, the general rendezvous 
Was fixed. 

They ſent before them ſome armed ten- 
ders, which ſeized every ſhip that could 
carry intelligence to the enemy; and they 


themſelves had the good fortune, when 
they 
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they came near Cadiz, to take an Iriſh 
veſſel, which informed them, that that port 
was full of merchant ſhips of immenſe va- 
lde, and that the Spaniards lived in the 
moſt perſect ſecurity, without any appre- 
henſions of an enemy. The Engliſh were 
greatly encouraged by this intelligence, 
and conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
a fortunate iſſue to the enterprize. 

After having in vain attempted to land 
at St. Sebaſtian's on the weltern fide of 
the iſland of Cadiz, it was propoſed, in a 
council of war, to attack the ſhips and 
gallies in the Bay. This propoſal was 
deemed ſomewhat raſh and imprudent; and 
the lord admiral, who was naturally cau- 
tious, endeavoured to oppoſe it: but Eſſex 
warmly recommended the enterprize; and 
when he found the reſolution at laſt taken, 
he threw his hat into the ſca, and diſco- 
vered ſymptoms of the moſt extravagant 


Jay 
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e ſelt, however, a great mortification, 
when Effingham told him, that the queen, 
Who was anxiouſly concerned for his ſaſety, 
and who dreaded the effe&s of his youtn- 
ful ardour, had given ſecret orders, that 
ke ſhould not- be allowed to command the 
van in the attack. 
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That office was executed by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and the lord Thomas Howard ; 
but no ſooner did Eſſex come within reach 
of the enemy, than he had forgot the pro- 
miſe he had made to the admiral of keep- 
ing in the midſt of the fleet: he broke 
through all reſtraints, and ruſhed forward 
into the thickeſt of the fire. The attack 
was made with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
the enemy were obliged to cut their ca- 
bles, and retire farther into the Bay, where 
many of their ſhips were bulged upon the 
ſhore. 

Eſſex then landed his men at the fort 
of Puntal; and immediately advanced to 
the aſſault of Cadiz, which the impetuous 
valour of the Engliſh ſoon carried ſword 
in hand: but the general, who was no 
leſs generous than brave, preſently topped 
the ſlaughter, and treated his priſoners 
with the greateſt humanity, and eyen affa- 
bility and kindneſs. 

The Engliſh made a rich plunder in 
the city; but failed of a much richer, 
by the reſolution taken by the duke of Me- 
dina, the Spaniſh admiral, of ſetting fire 
to the ſhips, 1n order to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 

It is ſuppoſed that the lois, which the 
Spaniards fuſiained in this enterprize, a- 
Vol. XXI. P mounted 
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mounted to no leſs than twenty millions 
of ducats ; beſides the mortification which 
that proud and haughty people ſuffered by 
ſeeing one of their chief cities taken, and a 
fleet of ſuch immenſe value deſtroyed in 
their harbours. | 

Eſſex, fired with the love of glory, con- 
ſidered this great ſucceſs only as a ſtep to 
farther achievements : he ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for the retention of Cadiz, and 
he engaged with four hundred men and 
three months proviſion, to defend the place 
till ſuccours ſhould arrive from England, 
But the other ſeamen and ſoldiers were 
ſatisfied with the glory which they had ac- 
quired; and were deſirous of returning 
home, in order to ſecure their booty. 

Every other propoſal of Eſſex, for annoy- 
Ing the enemy, met with a like unfavour- 
able reception ; his fcheme for intercepting 
the carracks at. the Azores, for attacking 
the Groyne, for reducing St. Andero, and 
St. Sebaſtian : and the Engliſh, finding it 
impoſſible to drag this impatient warriour 
from the enemy, at laſt left Lien on the Spa- 
niſh coaſt, with a few ſhips. : 

On his return, he complained heavily to 
the queen of their want of courage in this 
enterprize; and ſhe was ſomewhat diſpleaſ- 


ed that they had not endeavoured to inter- 
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eept the Indian fleet; but their great ſuc- 
ceſs in the attack of Cadiz, was ſufficient 
to atone for all their miſcarriages: and that 
rinceſs, though ſhe was charmed with the 
ofty genius of Eſſex, could not forbear ex- 
preſſing an eſteem for the other officers. 

The admiral was advanced to the title of 
earl of Nottingham; and this promodon 
gave great offence to Eſſex. In the pro- 
amble to the patent, it was ſaid, that the 
new dignity was beſtowed upon him on ac- 
count of his good ſervices in taking Cadiz, 
and deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhips ; a merit 
which Eſfex arrogated entirely to himſelf : 
and he offered to aſſert his claim, in ſingle 
combat, againſt the ear] of Nottingham, 
or his ſons, or any of his kindred. 

The enterprizes in the ſubſequent year, 
were not attended with the ſame ſucceſs ; 
but as the Indian fleet had almoſt fallen 
into the hands of the Engliſh, Philip had 
reaſon to ſee the great hazard and diſad- 
vantage of that war in which he was em- 
barked, and the viſible ſuperiority which 
the Engliſh, by their naval power and their 
fituation, had obtained over him. 

The queen hearing that the Spaniards, 
though their fleets were ſo much ſhattered 
and diſabled by the expedition at Cadiz, 
were equipping a new ſquadron at * 
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and the Groyne, and were ſending troops 
thither, with a view of making a deſcent 
upon Ireland, was determined to defeat 
their deſign, and to deſtroy the ſhipping in 
theſe harbours. 

She aſſembled a large fleet of an hundred 
and twenty fail, of which ſeventeen were 
ſhips of war, forty-three were ſmaller veſ⸗- 
ſels, and the reſt tenders and victuallers. 
This fleet carried five thouſand new-levied 
ſoldiers, and a thouſand veterans, whom 
Sir Francis Vere brought over from the 
Netherlands. 

The earl of Eſſex, commander in chief, 
both of the land and ſea forces, was at the 
head of one ſquadron : lord Thomas How - 
ard was appointed vice-admaral of another; 
Sir Walter Raleigh of the third ; lord 
Mountjoy commanded the land-forces un- 
der Eſſex : Vere was conſtituted marſhall ; 
Sir George Carew, lieutenaant of the ordi- 
nance ; and Sir Charles Blount, firſt colo- 
nel. The earls of Rutland and Southamp- 
ton, the lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, 
with ſeveral other noblemen, ſerved as vo- 
lunteers. 

Eſſex ſet ſail from Plymouth on the ninth 
day of July ; but was no ſooner out of the 
harbour than he was attacked by a violent 
ns which ſhattered and diſperſed his 

T” ſhips 3 
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ſhips ; and, before they could be repaired, 
his proviſions were ſo much exhauſted, that 
he judged it imprudent to carry ſo numer- 
ous an army along with him. ; 

He therefore diſmiſſed all the ſoldiers, 
except the thouſand veterans under Vere; 
and, laying aſide all thoughts of aſſaulting 
Ferrol or x Groyne,. he confined his views 
to the ſcheme of intercepting the Indian 
fleet, which had at firſt been conſidered only 
as the ſecondary object of the expedition. 
In proſecution of this plan, he direQed his 
courſe towards the Azores, at which the 
carracks were expected to ſtop ; and he told 
Raleigh, that, on his arrival, he intended 
to attack Fayal, one of theſe iſlands, 

By ſome accident the fleet was ſeparated ; 
and Raleigh arriving firſt before Fayal, judg- 
ed it moſt adviſeable, after waiting ſome 
time for the general, to begin the attack 
alone, leſt the inhabitants, by father delay, 
ſhould have time to put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence. 

The attempt was ſucceſsful; but Eſſex, 
. jealous of Raleigh, was highly incenſed at 
this conduct, and conſidered it as an in- 
tention to deprive -the general of the glory 
which attended that action. He therefore 
caſhiered Sidney, Bret, Berry, and others, 
who had aſſiſted in the enterprize ; and 

| he TS; would 
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would hare proceded to the ſame extremity 

againſt Raleigh himſelf, had not lord Tho- 

| mas Howard employed his good offices, and 

prevaiied on Raleigh, though very high- 
ſpirited, to aſk the general's pardon. 

* Eſſex, who was generous, as well as ha. 
ty and paſſionate, was ſoon paciſied, and 
both received Raleigh into ſa our, and re- 
ſtored the officers to their command. This 
incident, however, though the quarrel was 
ſeemingly compromiſed, laid the firſt foun- 
dation of that violent animoſity which after- 
wards prevailed between theſe two gallant 
commanders. 

Eſſex then made the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for intercepting the Indian galleons ; 
and Sir William Monſon, whole flation 
was the moſt remote ofche fleet, having 
deſcried them, made the ſignals which had 
been previouſly concerted. That able officer 
plainly aſcribes Eſlſex's failure of ſucceſs to 
his want of experience in ſeaman hip; and 
the account which he gives of the errors 
commit ed by the general appears very rea- 
ſonable as well as candid. 

The Spaniſh galleons, perceiving the dan- 
ger to which they were expoſed, made all 
the ſail poſſible to the Terceras, and pot 
into the {afe and well fortified harbour of 
Angra, before the Engliſh fleet could over- 
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take them. Eſſex intercepted only three 
prizes; which however were fo valuable as 
to defray all the expences of the expedition. 

The miſcarriage of this enterprize was the 
ſubject of much controverſy and diſpute in 
England, upon he return of the fleet; and 
though the courtiers took different parties, 
as they either favoured Eſſex or Raleigh, the 
people, who admired the former for his gal- 
lantry, ſpirit, and generoſity, were ſtrongly 
inclined to juſtify every circumſtance of his 
conduct. x 

The queen, who loved the one as much as 
ſhe eſteemed the other, obſerved a kind of 
neutrality, and endeavoured to diſpenſe her 
favours with an impartial hand between, 
them. 

Sir Robert Cecil, ſecond fon to lord Bur- 
leigh,, was a courtier of very promiling- 
hopes, cloſely connected with Raleigh; and 
ſhe appointed him ſecretary of ſtate, ihſtead 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Eſſex had 
recommended for that office. 

But, not to offend Eſſex by this prefer- 
ence, ſhe advanced him to the dignity of 
earl marſhal of England, a poſt which had 
been vacant ever ſiace the death of the carb 
of Shrewſbury. 

Eſſex might learn, from this conduct, 
that ſhe never meant to give him an entire. 

aſcendant 
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aſcendant over his rivals, and might thence 
be convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 
prudence and circumſpection. But his ſpirit 
was too high for ſubmiſſion ; his temper was 
too frank and open to practiſe the arts of 
diſſimulation; and his free ſallies, while 
they only endeared him the more to men of 
the like generous ſentiments, expoſed him, 


in the end, to the artifices and intrigues of 


his enemies. 

The Spaniſh war having exhauſted the 
queen's treaſure, ſhe was obliged to ſum- 
mons a parhament which met on the twen- 
ty fourth day of October; and ſhe eaſily ob- 
tained a grant of three ſubſidies and fix fif- 
teenths ; the ſame ſupply which ſhe hed re- 
ceived about four years before, but which 
had then appeared ſo unuſual, that the com- 
mons had voted it ſhould never afterwards 
be conſidered as a precedent. 

This ſupply, however great, was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the purpoſes of goverment, 
as the chief burden of the war was likely, 
for the future, to lie on England.* Henry 
had receivd propoſals of peace from Philip ; 
but, before he would engage in a negocia- 
tion, he pave intimation of it to his allies, 
the queen, and the States ; that, if poſible, 

| a pa- 
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a pacification might be made by common 
conſent and agreement. 

Theſe two powers ſent ambaſſadors to 

rance, in order to remonſtrate againſt a 
peace with Spain; but Henry repreſented 
the wretched and diſtreſſed fituation of his 
kingdom, his total inability to ſupport the 
war, and the advantageous nature of the 
terms that were offered him, 1n ſuch a 
ſtrong and ſtriking light, that the en- 
voys were obliged to deſiſt from their op- 
poſition. i 77 

A ſeparate peace between France and 
Spain was accordingly concluded at Ver— 
vins, by which Henry recovered poſſeſſion of 
all the places which had been taken by 
Philip during the courſe of the civil wars, 
and procered himſelf leiſure to regulate the 
interior police of his kingdom. 

His capacity for the acts of peace, was not 
inferiour to his military talents; and, in a 
little time, by his economy, vigour, and 
induſtry, he raiſed France from the calami- 
ties in which ſhe was at preſent involved, to 
a more flouriſhing condition than ſhe had 
ever before attained. 

The queen knew, that ſhe ſhould be 
able, whenever ſhe thought proper, to con- 
clude the war on her own terms, and that 
Philip would be glad to deliver himſelf 

from 
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from the attacks of an enemy who had foil- 
ed him in every conteſt, and who had it 
fill ſo much in her power to make him feel 
the weight of her arms. 

Some of her wiſeſt counſellors, particu- 
Jarly the lord treaſurer, adviſed her to a- 
dopt pacific meaſures ; but the earl of Eſſex, 
actuated by the love of glory, and ambi- 
tious of diſplaying his military talents, 
ſtrongly recommended a continuance of the 


War. 


The rivelſhip between this nobleman and 
Burleigh, made each of them inſiſt on his 
own . counſel with the greater warmth ; and, 
as Eſſex's perſon was agreeable to the queen, 
as well as his advice conformable to her 
inclinations, the favourite ſeemed every 
day to gain the aſcendant over the mi- 
niſter, 

Had his prudence and circumſpection 
been equa] to his ſhining qualities, he 
would have fo eſtabliſhed himſelf in her 
majeſty's confidence, that none of his ene- 
mies had ever been able to overturn his 
credit: but his lofty ſpirit could ill ſubmit 
to that implicit obedience which her tem- 
E required, and which ſhe had erer 

en accuſtomed to receive from all her 
Abiects. - 
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Being once engaged in a diſpute with 
Her, about the nomination of a governor 
for Ireland, he was fo far tranſported by 
the violence of his paſſion, that he entirely 
forgot the rules both of duty and «civility 
and turned his back upon her, as a merk of 
contempt. 

Her anger, which was naturally prompt 
and violent, was rouzed at this provocati- 
en; and ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on 
the ears; bidding him „ go and be 
„ hanged.” Inſtead of recollecting him- 
ſelf, and making the ſubmiſſions due to her 
ſex and ſtation, he clapped his hand on his 
ſword, and ſwore he would not bear ſach 
treatment, were it from Henry the eighth 
himſelf; and, in a furious paſſion, he im- 
mediately quitted the court. 

Egerton, the chancellor, who loved Eſſex, 
adviied him to repair his error by proper 
acknowledgments; and beſought him not 
to give that triumph to his enemies, that 
affliction to his friends, which mult neceſ- 
ſarily attend his engaging in à conteſt 
with his ſovereign, and abandoning the 
ſervice of his country. 

But Eſſex was deeply ſtung with the af- 
front which he had ſuffered ; and ſeemed 
to think, that an inſult, which might be 
forgiven to a woman, was become a mor- 


tal 
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tal injury when it came from his ſove- 
reign. 


If the vileſt of all indignities,” ſaid he 


in a letter to the chancellor, “ is done 
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me, does religion command me to ſue 
for pardon ? doth God require it ? 1s 
it impiety not to do it? why? cannot 
princes err? cannot ſubjects receive 
wrong? is an earthly power infinite? 
pardon me, my lord, I can never ſub— 
ſcribe to theſe principles. Let So- 
lomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken ; 
let thoſe that mean to make their profit 
of princes, ſhew no ſenſe of princes in- 


« juries: let them acknowledge an infi— 
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nite abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not 
believe an abſolute infiniteneſs in hea- 
ven.” (Alluding, perhaps, to the cha- 


zxater and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was generally ſuſpected of Atheiſm.) 
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As for me,” adds he, I have received 
wrong, I feel it: my cauſe is good, I 
know it; and whatſoever happens, all 
the powers on earth can never exert 


more ftrength and conſtancy in oppref{- 


ing, than I can ſhew in ſuffering every 
thing that can or ſhall be impoſed upon 
me. Your lordihip, in the beginning 
of your letter, makes me a player, and 
yourſelf a looker an : and me a playen 
Ea a «oO 
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* of my own game, ſo you may ſee more 
* than I: but give me leave to tell you, 
e that ſince you do but ſee, and I do 


« ſuffer, I muſt of neceſſity feel more than 
£c ou. 9 * 


Vor. XXI. Q_ This 


* The whole letter is written in ſuch a noble and 
manly ſtrain, that the curious reader, we imagine, 
will not be diſpleaſed with a ſight of it. My very 
« good lord : though there is not that man this day 
living, whom I would ſooner make judge of any 
« queſtion that might concern me than yourſeif, yet 
you muſt give me lcave to tell you, that in ſome 
« caſes 1 muſt appeal from all earthly judges : and if 
% in any, then ſurely in this, when the higheſt judge 
% on earth has impoſed on me the heavieſt puniſh- 
% ment without trial or hearing. Since then I 
% muſt either anſwer your lordſhip's argument, or 
or elſe forſake mine own juſt defence, I will force 
© mine aching head to do me ſervice for an hour. 1 
« muſt firſt deny my diſcontent, which was forced, to 
% an humorous diſcontent; and that it was unſeaſon- 
« able, or is of ſo long continuing, your lordſhip 
% ſhould rather condole with me than expoſtulate: 
« natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but vio- 
« lent and unſeaſonable ſtorms come from above: 
« there is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indig- 
e nation of a prince; nor yet at any time ſo unſea- 
& ſonable as when it lighteth on thoſe that might ex- 
t pect a harveſt of their careful and painful labours. 

« He that is once wounded, muſt needs feel ſmart, 
« till he is cured, or the part hurt become ſenſeleſs 
e but cure I expect none, her majeſty's heart being 
4 obdurate againſt me; and be without ſenſe I can- 
e not, being of ficſh and blood. But, ſay you, I may 
« aim 
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This ſpirited letter was ſhewn by the 


chancellor to Eſſex's friends; and they were 
é ſo 


\ 


ec aim at the end: I do more than aim, for I ſee 
” -« an end of all my misfortuucs ; I have ſet an end to 
4% all my defires. In this courſe do I any thing for 
% my enemies? when I was at court, I found 
« them abſolute; and, therefore, I had rather they 
* ſhould trivmph alone, than have me attendant up- 
« on their chariots. Or do IJ leave my friends? 
« when I was a courtier, I could yieJd them no fruit 
« of my love unto them; and now, that I am a her- 
"1 « mit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love towards 
„ me, Or do I forſake myſelf, becauſe 1 do enjoy 
| 4 myſelf? Or do I overthrow my fortunes, becaute I 
« build not a fortune of paper walls, which every 
« puff of wind bloweth down? or do I ruinate mine 
& honcur, becauſe 1 leave following the purſuit, or 
& wearing the falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of 
& honour? do I give courage or comfort to the fo- 
c reign foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter 
4 with her? or becauſe 1 keep my heart from buſi- 
ö < neſs, though I cannot keep my fortune from de- 
| 4c clining ? No, no, my lord, I give every one of theſe 
conſiderations its due weight; and the more I weigh. 
them, the more I find mylelf juſtified from offend- 
ing in any of them. As for the two laſt objections, 
that I'forſake my country, when it hath moſt need of 
me, and fail in that moſt indificluble duty which I 
owe to my ſevereign ; I anſwer, that if my country 
<« had at this time need of my public ſervice, her ma- 
ec jeſty, that governeth it, would not have driven me 
4 to a private life. 

* Jam tied to my country by two bonds, one pub- 
* lic, to diſcharge carefully and induftriouſly that truſt 
& Wwaich is committed to me; the other private, to 
| 6 ſacrifice 
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fo imprudent as to diſperſe copies of it: 
yet notwithſtanding this additional provo- 


cc 
cc 
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ſacrifice for it my life and carcaſs, which hath been 
nouriſhed in it, Of the firſt I am free, being dif- 
miſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled by her majeſty : of 
the other, nothing can free me but death; and 
therefore no occaſion of my performance ſhall ſooner 
offer, but I ſhall meet it half-way. The indiſſolu- 
ble duty which I owe unto her majeſty, is only the 
duty of allegiance, which I never have nor ever can 
fail in: the duty of attendance is no indiſſoluble 
duty. I owe her majeſty the duty of an earl, and 
of lord marſhall of England. I have been content 
to do her majeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can 
never ſerve her as a villain, or a ſlave, But yet you 
ſay I muſt give way unto time, ſo I do; for now 
that I ſee the ſtorm come, I have put myſelf into 
the harbour. 

« Seneca ſaieth, we muſt give way to fortune: 1 
know that fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and 
therefore I go as far as I can out of her way, You 
ſay, the remely is not to ftrive ; I neither ſtrive nor 
ſeek for remedy. But you ſay, I muſt yield, and 
ſubmit : I can neither yield myſelf to be guilty, nor 
allow the imputation Jaid upon me to be juſt: I 
owe ſo much to the author of all truth, that I can 
never yield truth to be falſhood, nor falſhood to be 
truth. Have I given cauſe, you aſx; and yet take 
a ſcandal when I have done? No; I gave no 
cauſe, not ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt 
me; for I did rorum telum corpore recipere : receive 
the whole ſword into my body. I patiently bear all, 
and ſenſibly feel all that I then received, when this 
ſcandal was given me: nay more, when the vileſt 
of all indignities are done unto me. Birch's Mem. 
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cation, the queen's partiality was ſo great, 
that ſhe reſtored him to his former fa- 
vour, and her kindneſs towards him ſeemed 
rather to have acquired new force from 
that ſhort interruption of anger and re- 
ſentment. FR 408 

The death of lord Burleigh,, his- anta- 
gonift, which happened about this time, 
contributed ftill more to fix him in, the 
queen's confidence; nor could any thing, 


Indeed, but his own folly and impru- 


dence, have ever ruined his well-eſtabliſhed 
credit, 

Lord Burleigh died in an advanced age; 
and by an uncommon fehcity was equally 
regretted by his ſovereign and the peo- 
ple, The laſt act of this able miniſter, 
was the concluding a new treaty with the 
Dutch, who, after being, in ſome meaſure, 
abandoned by the king of France, were 
glad to ſecyre the queen's alliance, by a- 
greeing to any terms which ſhe was pleaſed 
to preſcribe. 

The debt which they owed her was 
now fixed at eight hundred thouſand 
pounds a year ; and theſe payments were 
to be continued, till four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of the debt ſhould be diſ- 
charged. | | 


They 


: 


They promiſed, during the continuance 
of the war between England and Spain, to 
maintain the, garriſon of the cautionary 
towns; they engaged, that, if Spain ſhould 
attack England, or the Iſle of Wight, or 
Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould aſſiſt her 
with a body of five thouſand foot ; and 
that if ſhe undertook any nayal enterprize 
againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal 
number of ſhips to hers. By this treaty 
the queen was freed from an annual 
charge of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, | | 

Elizabeth was conſoled, in ſome mea- 
ſare, for the loſs of her miniſter Burleigh, 
by the news, which ſhe received about 
this time, of the death of ber capital ene- 
my, Philip the ſecond; who, after lan, 

uiſhing under many infirmities, expired 
in an advanced age at Madrid. 

This haughty prince, defirous of an ac- 
commodation with his revolted ſubjects in 
the Netherlands, but ſcorning to make 
in his own name the conceſſions neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, had transferred to his 
daughter, married to the archduke Al- 
bert, the property of the Low-Countries ; 
but as that princeſs was not likely to 
have any poſterity, and as the reverſion, 
in caſe of the failure of her iſſue, was 
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fill reſerved to the court of Spain, the 
States conſidered this deed . * the 
Change of a name, and continued to re- 
fiſt the Spaniſh arms with their wonted vi- 
gour and reſolution. * | | 

The other ſtates of Europe, likewiſe, 
made no diſtinction between the courts of 
Bruſſels and Madrid; and the ſecret oppo- 
fition of France and the open aſſiſtance of 
England, ſtill retarded the progreſs of Al- 
bert, as it had formerly done that of 
Philip. | 

The queen's attention was ſoon after en- 
gaged by the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, 
- which were now involved in the utmoſt 
diſorder and confuſion.* Though the do- 
minion of the Engliſh over that king- 
dom had been eſtabliſhed above four cen- 
Furies, it may be ſaſely affirmed, that their 
authority had been little more than no- 
minal. 
The Iriſh princes and nobles, divided 
among themſelves, readily paid the exte- 
rior marks of obeiſance to a power which 
they were not able to withſtand ; but as 
no regular army was ever kept on foot to 
retain them in their duty, they fill re- 

On lapſed 
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lapſed into their former ſtate of barbarity 
and independence. 

The uſual revenue of Ireland amounted 
to no more than ſix thouſand pounds a 
1 the queen, though with much re- 
uctance, commonly added twenty thou- 
fand out of her own treaſury ; and with 
this ſmall ſum, a body of one thouſand 
men was maintained, which, in extraordi- 
nary Caſes, was augmented to two thou- 
ſand. No wonder, that a force, fo une- 
qual to the occafion, inſtead of ſubduing 
a mutinous kingdom, ſerved rather to ex- 
. aſperate the natives, and to excite thoſe 
inſurrections and rebellions, which ſtill far- 
ther inflamed the hatred between the two 
nations, and increaſed the licentiouſneſs 
and diforders, to which the Iriſh were na- 
turally ſubjeR. 

In 1560, Shan O'Neale, or the Great 
O'Neale, as the Iriſh called him, becauſe 
head of that powerful clan, raifed a re- 
bellion in Ulſter; and after ſome fkir- 
miſhes, was indulged with a'pardon, upon 
his ſabmiſſion, and his promiſe of a more 
dutiful behaviour for the future, | 
This lenity encouraged him to excite 2 
new inſurreQion in 1567 ; but being re- 

ulſed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, 
e fled into Clandeboy, and rather than 
ſabaye 
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ſubmit. to the Engliſh, he put himſelf -in- 
to the hands of ſome Scottiſh iſlanders, 
who commonly infeſted thoſe parts by their 
incurſions. The Scots, who retained a 
grudge againſt him on account of ſome 
former injuries, violated the laws of hoſpi- 
tality, and murdered him at an entertainment 
to whick they had invited him. 

| Hugh O'Neale, nephew to Shan O'Neale, 
had been. honoured by the queen with the 
title of earl of Tyrone; but having kill- 
ed his couſin, ſon to that rebel, and be- 
ing acknowledged head of his clan, he 
preferred the pride of barbarous licence 
and dominion, to the pleaſures of opu- 
lence and tranquillity, and excited all thoſe 
diſorders, by which he hoped to weaken 
or overturn the Engliſh government. 

He ſecretly encouraged the diſcontents 
of the , Maguires, O'Donnells, O'Rourks, 
Macmahons, and other rtbels; yet truſting 
to the influence of his deceitful oaths and 
promiſes, he put himſelf into the hands 
of Sir William Ruſſel, who, in 1594, was 
appointed lord deputy of Ireland. 

Contrary to the advice and remonſtrances 
of Sir Henry Bagnal, marſhal of the army, 
he was allowed to depart ; and returning to 
His own country, he formed the deſign of 
exciting an open rebellion, and of rely- 


ing 
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ing no longer on the lenity or inexperience 


of the Engliſh government. He engaged 
in a correſpondence with Spain: he pro- 
cured from thence a ſupply of arms and 
ammunition ; and having united all the Iriſh 
chieftains in a cloſe confederacy, he began 
to be conſidered as a formidable enemy. 


The native Iriſh were ſo miſerably poor, 
that their country afforded few other com- 


modities but cattle and oatmeal, which 
were eaſily deſtroyed or driven away on 
the approach of the enemy; and as Eli- 


zabeth was averſe to the expence neceſſary 
the Engliſh. 


for maintaining her armies, 
found much, difficulty in improving their 


advantages, and in purſuing. the rebels inte 


the woods, bogs, and other faſtneſſes, a- 
mong which they took ſhelter. 

Theſe motives induced Sir John Norris, 
who commanded the Engliſh army, to liſten 


the more willingly to any terms of peace 


that were offered him by Tyrone; and, af-. 
ter the war had been protracted by theſe ar- 
tifices for ſome years, that gallant Engliſh- 


man, finding that he had been amuſed by 
treacherous promiſes, and that he had per- 
formed nothing worthy of his ancient 


fame, was ſeized with a languiſhing di- 
ſtemper, which ſoon after brought him to 


his grave. 
- The 
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The fate of Sir Henry Bagnal, who ſuc- 
ceeded him in the command, was ſtill more 
deplorable, As he advanced to relieve the 
fort of Black-water, inveſted by the rebels, 
he was attacked in diſadvantageous ground; 
His ſoldiers, confounded by their powder's 
accidentally taking fire, were put to flight; 
and . the purſuit was ſtopt by Monta- 
cute, who commanded the Engliſh horſe, 
fifteen hundred men, together with the ge- 
neral, were killed in the action | 

This victory, ſo uncommon to the Iriſh, 
greatly elevated their ſpirits, ſupphed them 
with arms and ammunition, and raiſed the 
reputation of Tyrone, who now aſſumed the 
character of deliverer of his country, and 
patron of Iriſh liberty. 

The Engliſh council were now ſenſible, 
that the rebellion in Ireland was become 
more dangerous than they at firſt appre- 
hended, and that the former method of 
granting truces and pacifications to the 
rebels, and of ſuffering them to purchaſe 
pardons, by reſigning part of the plunder, 
_—— during their inſurrections, tended 
only to encourage the ſpirit of mutiny and 
diſorder among them. 

It was therefore determined to proſecute 
the war in a more vigorous manner; and 
the queen caſt her eye on Charles —_— 

or 
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ford Mountjoy, as a man, who, though hi- 
therto leſs accuſtomed to arms than to 
books and literature, was poſſeſſed, ſhe 
thought, of ſuch talents as fitted him for 
this undertaking. | = 

But the young earl of Eſſex, ambitious of 
glory, ſolicited this goverment for himſelf ; 
and no ſooner was his defire known, than 
his enemies, even more zealouſly than his 
friends, contributed to render his wiſhes ſuc- 
ceſsful. The queen herſelf was ftrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of Eſſex's military genius; 
and ſhe accordingly appointed him gover- 
nor of Ireland, under the title of lord lieu- 
tenant, 

The more to encourage him in that enter- 
prize, ſhe inveſted him, by patent, with more 
extenſive powers than had ever before been 


beſtowed upon any lieutenant ; the power of 


carrying on, or conclucing, the war as he 
thought proper; of pardoning the rebels, 
and diſpoſing of all the conſiderable em- 
ployments in the kingdom, 

And to enſure him of ſucceſs, ſhe aſſem- 
bled a numerous army, of ſixteen thouſand 
foot, and thirteen hundred horſe, which ſhe 
afterwards encreaſed to twenty thouſand. 
foot . and two thouſand horſe; a force, 
which, it was imagined, would be ſuffi- 
cient, in one campaign, to ſubdue the 
rebels, 
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_ and make an entire conqueſt of Ire- 
nd. 

Nor did Eſſex's enemies, the earl of Not- 
. fingham, lord admiral, Sir Robert Cecil, 
ſecretary, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord 
Cobham, endeavour to oppoſe theſe 
mighty . but flattered them- 

- felves, that the higher the queen's hopes 
of ſucceſs were raiſed, the more difficult it 
would be for the event to anſwer her expec- 
tations, - 

** Effex left London in the month of March, 
attended by the acclamations of the popu- 

Jace, and accompanied by a numerous train 
of nobility and gentry, who, from an at- 
tachment to his perſon, had engaged in the 
ſervice, and propoſed to acquire fame and 
military experience, under ſo celebrated a 
commander. 

The firſt act of authority which he exer- 
ed, after his landing in Ireland, was an im- 
prudence; but of the generous kind: and, 
in both thoſe reſpects, agreeable to his cha- 
racter. He appointed his intimate friend, 
the earl of Southampton, general of the 
horſe; a nobleman who had offended the 
queen, by ſecretly marrying without her con- 
ſent, and whom ſhe had therefore prohibited 

Eſſex from employing in any command 
under him. 

a | She 
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She was no ſooner informed of this in- 
Aance of diſobedience, than ſhe wrote him 
m ſevere letter; reprimanded him for his pre- 
ſamtion, and ordered him to recal his com- 
miſſion to Southampton. But Eſſex, who 
believed that ſome reaſons, which he oppo- 
Jed to her firſt injunctions, had convinced 
her, was ſo imprudent as to remonſtrate 
againſt theſe ſecond orders; and it was not 
till ſhe repeated her commands, that he 
he could be perſuaded to diſplace his friend, 

Eſſex on his arrival at Dublin, held a 
conſultation with the Iriſh council, concern- 
ing the beſt method of carrying on. the 
war; and here he was guilty of a capital 
error, which proved the ruin of his enter- 
prize. 

He had always, while in England, con- 
demned the conduct of former commanders, 
who artfully ſpun out the war, who harraſ- 
ſed their troops with ſkirmiſhes and excur- 
ſions ; avd, by indulging the rebels with 
truces and temporary pacifications, had 
mee them leiſure to recruit their broken 

rees. Agreeably to, theſe views, he had 
ever declared ſor leading his forces im- 
mediately into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, the ca- 
pital enemy; and his inſtructions had been 
drawn conformable to theſe his profeſſed re- 
ſolutions and intentions, 
Vor. XXI. R But 
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But the Iriſh counſellors. aſſured him, that 
the ſeaſon was too early for ſuch an enter- 
prize, and that as the moraſfes, in which 
the Iriſh commonly took refuge, would 
not, as yet, be penetrable to the Eng- 
liſh forces, it would be better to employ 
the preſent time in an expedition into 
Mun er. | * k 

Their real reaſon for this advice, was, 
that many of them enjoyed eſtates in that 
province, and were deſirous of having the 
enemy expelled from their neighbourhood : 
but the ſame ſelfiſh ſpirit, which had 
prompted them to give this council, made 
them ſoon after diſown it, when they 
found the bad conſequences with which it 
was attended. 

Eſſex compelled all the rebels of Munſter ei- 
ther to ſubmit orto fly into the neighbouring 
provinces ;- but as the Iriſh imagined, from 
the greatneſs of the queen's preparations, 
that the deſigned to reduce them to total ſub- 
jection, or even utterly to extirpate them, 
they conſidered their preſent defence as a 
common. cauſe ; and the Engliſh forces had 
no ſooner retired, then the inhabitants of 
Munſter relapſed into rebellion, and engag- 
ed in a new confederacy with their country- 
men, # f PLIY 


The 
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The army, mean while, from the fatigue 
of long and tedious marches, and by the in- 
fluence of the climate, was become extreme- 
ly fickly ; and, on their return to Dublin, 
about the middle of July, were greatly di- 
miĩniſhed in number.. 

Even their courage was ſomewhat abated: 
for though they had ſucceeded in ſome leſſer 
attempts, as againſt the lord Cahir and others; 
yet had they ſometimes met with a more 
vigorous reſiſtance than they expected from 
the Iriſh, whom they were uſed to deſpiſe; 
and as they were raw troops, and unexperi- 
enced, a conſiderable body of them had 
been defeated at Glins, by an inferiour num- 
ber of the enemy. Eſſex was ſo incenſed at 
this puſillanimity, that he caſhiered all the 
officers, and decimated the private men: 
but this rigorous proceeding, though neceſ- 
ſary, had only intimidated the ſoldiers, and 
rendred them more averſe to the preſent ſer- 
vice. wart 183 OA 

The queen was highly offended, when 
ſhe heard that ſo conſiderable a part of the 
ſeaſon was ſpent in theſe fruitleſs enter- 

izes ; and was ſtill more ſurprized, that 
Paen purſued the ſame practices which he 
had ſo frequently blamed in others, and 
which he knew to be ſo contrary to her 
purpoſe and intention. 

vil Re: - That 
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196 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
That nobleman, in order to give his 
troops time to recover from their ſickneſs 
and - fatigue, marched with a ſmall body of 
of fifteen hundred men into the county 


of Ophelie, againſt the O'Connors and 


O*Mores, whom he compelled to ſubmit : 
but, on his return to Dublin, he found the 
army ſo. greatly reduced, that he tranſ- 
mitted to the Engliſh council, an account 
of his condition; and told them, that un- 
leſs he immediately received a ſupply of 
two thouſand men, it would be impoſſible 
for him, this ſeaſon, to undertake any en- 
terprize againſt Tyrone. 

That there might be no pretence for far- 
ther . the queen immediately ſent over 
the number required; and Eſſex began at 
laſt to prepare for an expedition into Ul- 


The ſoldiers were ſo extremely unwillin 
to undertake this enterprize, and ſo — 
intimidated by the reputation of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterfeited fickneſs, 
and ſome of them deſerted ; and Eſſex 
found, that, after leaving the neceſſary gar- 
riſons, he could hardly lead four thouſand 
men againſt the rebels. He marched, how- 
ever, with this ſmall army; but was ſoon 
ſenſible, that, as the winter was now ap- 
proaching, it would be impoſſible for him 

| 0 
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io fubdue an enemy, who, though ſuperior 


in number, was firmly reſolved to avoid 
every opportunity of coming to a general 
5 
e liftened, therefore, to a meſſage ſent 
him by Tyrone, who defired a conference 
and a place, near the two camps, was ac- 
cordingly choſen for the interview. The 
generals met, without any attendants, on 
the oppoſite banks of a river, into which 
Tyrone entered to the depth of his 

ſaddle. | 
After a ſhort conference, where Tyrone 
behaved with great reſpe& and ſubmiſſion 
to the lord-lieutenant, a ſuſpenſion of arms 
was concluded to the firſt of May, renew- 
able from ſix weeks to ſix weeks; but 
which might be broke off by either party, 
upon a fortnight's warning. 
At the ſame time, Eſſex received from 
Tyrone propoſals for a peace, in which that 
rebel had demanded many unreaſonable and 
exorbitant conditions; and there appeared 
afterwards, ſome reaſon to ſuſpeRt that he 
had here engaged in a very unjuſtifiable 
correſpondence with the enemy. | 
This unexpected miſcarriage of an en- 
terprize, the greateſt and moſt expenſive 
which Elizabeth had ever undertaken, in- 
cenſed her extremely againſt Eſſex; and 
"MA her 
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her diſguſt was grealy encreaſed, by other 
circumſtances of that nobleman's behavi- 
Our. _ 

He wrote ſeveral letters to the queen and 
council, full of paſſionate and peeviſh ex- 
reflions ; complaining of the ill treatment 
he had received from his enemies, la- 
menting that their calumnies ſhould be 
believed againſt him, and betraying ſymp- 
toms of a mind equally haughty and 
diſcontented. She took care to acquaint 
him with her diſpleaſure ; but command— 
ed him to continue in Ireland till farther 
orders. 

Eſſex was at once informed of the queen's 
anger, and the promotion, of his enemy, 
Sir Robert Cecil, to the office of maſter of 
the wards, a poſt which he himſelf expect- 
ed ; and apprehending, that, if he remain- 
ed any longer abſent, he would entirely 
ole the queen's affections, he haſtily em- 
braced a reſolution, which, he knew, had 
once ſucceeded with the earl of Leiceſter, 
the former favourite of Elizabeth. 

Leiceſter bearing, while in the Low- 
Countries, that his miſtreſs was greatly 
diſſatisfied with bis conduct, diſobeyed her 
orders, by coming over to England ; and, 

aying appeaſed her by his preſence, by 
us apologies, by his flattery and inſinua- 
| | tion, 
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tion, fruſtrated all the deſigns and expeQa- 
tions of his enemies. N 
Eſſex, therefore, conſidering more the ſi- 
milarity of circumſtances, than the differ- 
ence of characters between himſelf and Lei- 
ceiſter, immediately ſet out for England; 
and, proceeding with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion, he arrived at court before any one 
could have the leaſt notice of his inten- 
tion. 
Though covered with dirt and ſweat, he 
haſtened up ſtairs to the preſence chamber, 
thence to the privy chamber ; nor ſtopped 
till he came to the queen's bed chamber, 
who was newly riſen, and fitting with her 
Hair about her face. He fell on his knees 
before her, kiſſed her hand with the 
moſt profound reſpect, and had ſome pri- 
vate converſation with her; and, on the 
whole, he met with ſuch a gracious recep- 
tion, that he was heard, on leaving the 
apartment, to expreſs his joy, and to thank 
God, that, though he had ſuffered many 
Norms and tempeſts abroad, he found a 
ſweet calm at home. 
But this placability of Elizabeth, was 
merely the eſfect of her ſurprize, and of 
that momentary ſatis faction which ſhe felt on 
the ſudden and unexpected appearance of 
her favourite: after ſhe found time for re- 
| flection, 
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flection, all his faults recurred to her me- 
mory ; and ſhe thought it neceſſary, by 
ſome ſevere. puniſhment, to humble his 
haughty and imperious ſpirit, who, preſum- 
ing on her partiality and kindneſs, had pre- 
tended to controul her councils, to engroſs 
all her favour, and to act, in affairs of the 
utmoſt importance, without regard to her 
orders and inſtructions, 

When Eſſex waited on her in the after- 
noon, he found her extremely changed 
in her behavour towards him; ſhe ordered 
him to be confined to his chamber ; to be 
twice examined by the council; and, 
though his anſwers were modeſt and ſubmiſ- 
ſive, ſhe committed him to the cuſtody of 
the lord keeper, Egerton, and held him 
ſecluded from all company, even that of his 
gounteſs; nor was ſo much as the inter- 
courſe of letters permitted between them. 

Eſſex was ſo deeply affected with theſe 
marks of her majeſty's diſpleaſure, that he 
preſently fell into a violent diftemper, 
which ſeemed to put his life in danger. 
The queen had always declared to the whole 
world, and even to the earl himſelf, that 
the chief intention of her ſeverity, was to 
chaſtiſe, not to ruin him; and when the 
heard of his condition, ſhe was not a little 
alarmed with the danger, 


She 
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She ordered eight phyſicians, of the 
greateſt knowledge and experience, to at- 
tend him; and being informed, that the 
iſſue of his diſcaſe was much to be appre- 
hended, ſhe ſent Dr. James to him with 
ſome broth, and defired that phyſician to 
acquaint him, that, if ſhe thought ſuch a 
ſtep conſiſtant with her honour, ſhe would 
herſelf pay him a viſit. The by-ſtanders, 
who carefully obſerved her countenance, re- 
marked, that, in pronouncing theſe words, 
her eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. | 
Theſe ſymptons of the queen's returning 
affection, had a wonderful effect on the 
mind of Eſſex, who, being now indulged 
with the company of his counteſs, was ſoon 


ſo much reſtored in his health, as to be 


thought out of all danger.“ 

Elizabeth was made to believe, that his 
diſtemper had been entirely counterfeit, in 
order to excite her pity and compaſſion; 
and ſhe relapſed into her former rigour 
againft him. | 

He wrote her a letter, and ſent her a 
rich preſent on new years day; as was uſual 
among the courtiers of that time: ſhe read 
the letter, but refuſed the preſent. Never- 
theleſs, after ſome interval of ſeverity, ſhe 

allowed 
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allowed him to retire to his owu houſe ; 
and, though he ſtill remained under a kiad” 
of confinement, and was ſecluded from all 
company, he was ſo grateful for this mark 
of indulgence, that he ſent her a letter of 

thanks on the occaſion. 

There were ſeveral incidents which kept 
alive the queen's reſentment againſt Eſſex. 
Every account which ſhe received from Ire- 
land, convinced her more and more of his 
miſconduct in that government, and of the 
inſignificant purpoſes to which he had em- 
oye ſo much force and treaſure. Tyrone, 
far from being ſubdued, had thought 
proper, in leſs than three months, to vislate 
the trace, and, joining with O'Donell, and 
ther rebels, had over-run almoſt thy whole 
kingdom: | 
o check the progreſs of this turbulent 
cheiftain, the queen appointed Mountjoy 
lord deputy of — and ſent him over 
to that country, with a freſh body of forces. 
Mountjoy found the iſland in a deſperate ſi- 
tuation; but being a man of vigour and ca- 
acity, he was ſo little diſheartened, that he 
immediately advanced againſt Tyrone in Ul- 
ſter. He penetrated into the heart of that 
rovince, the chief ſeat of the rebels: he 
Fortified Derry and Mount- Norris, in 
order to overawe the Iriſh ; he drove them 
| from 
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from the field, and obliged them to take re- 
fuge in their inroads and morraſſes: he 
employed, with equal ſucceſs, Sir George 
Carew, in Munſter: and, by theſe ſuc- 
ceſsful enterprizes, he, in a great mea- 
fare, reſtored the queen's authority in that 
country. 

As the compariſon of Mountjoy's admi- 
niſtration with that of Eſſex, contributed 
to alienate her affections from her favou- 
rite, ſhe received an additional diſguſt from 
the partiality of the people, who, pre- 
poſſeſſed - with an extravagant idea of Eſ- 
ſex's merit, complained of the injuſtice 
which was done him, by his removal from 
court, and by his confinement, 

Libels were ſecretly diſperſed againſt Ce- 
ci], Raleigh, and all his enemies; and his 
popularity, which was always great, ſeem- 
ed rather to be augmented than diminiſhed 
by his misfortunes. 

Elizabeth, in order to vindicate her con- 
duct to the public, had often taken the 
reſolution to have him tried in the Star- 
chamber :. but her tenderneſs for him pre- 
vailed over her ſeverity ; and ſhe was ſa- 
tisſied to have him examined by the privy- 
council, 

The attorney-general, Coke, opened the 


cauſe againſt him, and treated him with 
: the 
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the cruelty and inſolence which that great 
lawyer commonly exerciſed againſt the un- 
fortunate. He repreſented, in the moſt 
odious colours, all the faults of which Eſ- 
_ ſex had been guilty in his adminiftration 
of Ireland; his appointing Southampton 
general of the horſe, contrary to the 
queen's injunctions; his abandoning the 
enterprize againſt Tyrone, and marchin 
to Leinſter and Munſter; his beſtowing 
knighthoed on too many perſons; his ſe- 
cret conference with Tyrone, and his ſud- 
den return from Ireland, in violation of 
Her majeſty's orders. He likewiſe infiſted 
on the indignity of the conditions which 
he had ſuffered Tyrone to propoſe ; odi- 
ous and abominable conditions, ſaid he, a 
public toleration of the Catholic religion, 
ardon for himſelf and every traitor in 
reland, and full reſtitution of lands and 
poſſeſſions to all his adherents. The ſol- 
lichot-general, Fleming, diſplayed the 
wretched fituation in which he had left 
that kingdom ; and Francis Bacon, ſon to 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord- 
keeper in the beginning of the preſent 
reign, cloſed the charge with exaggerating 
the undutiful expreſſions tienes in ſome 
letters wrote by the earl. 


Eſſex, 


Eſſex, when his turn came to ſpeak in 
his own behalf, renounced, with great ſub- 
miſſion and humility, all pretenſions to an 
apology ; and declared his reſolution never 
on this, or any other occaſion, to engage 7 
in any conteſt with his ſovereign. e | 
ſaid, that, having retired from the world. 
and abjured all ſentiments of ambition, I 
he had no ſcruple to acknowledge every | 
failing or error into which his youth, folly, | 
or | manifold infirmities might have be- 
trayed him; that his inward. ſorrow for his 
offences againſt her majeſty was ſo deep, 
that it exceeded all his outward calami- 
ties and afflictions, nor did he decline mak- 
ing a public confeſſion of whatever ſhe 
had been pleaſed to lay to his charge ; that 
in his acknowledgements, however, he ſtill 
retained one reſerve, which he would ne- 
ver relinquiſh but with his life, the aſſer- 
tion of a loyal and qutiful heart, an un- 
feigned affection for her majeſty, and an 
earneſt deſire to perform to her the beſt 
ſervice, which his poor abilities would al- 
low ; and that if this ſentiment was recog- 
nized by the council, he would willingly 
ſabmit to any ſentence or condemnation 
which they ſhould think proper :0 pro- 
nounce againk him. | 
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This ſubmiſſion was expreſſed with fo 
much eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a man- 
ner, that it drew tears from many of the 
ſpectators. All the privy-counſellors, in 
giving their opinion, made no difficulty in 

oing juſtice to the earl, with regard to 
the loyalty of his intentiens. Even Cecil, 
whom he conſidered as his capital enemy, 
treated him with reſpect and humanity ; 
and the ſentence pronounced by the lord 
keeper, (to which the council aſſented) 
was in theſe words : 

% If this cauſe,” ſaid he, had been 
„ tried in the Star-chamber, my vote 
* would have been for as great a fine as 
„% ever was impoſed upon any man in that 
court, together wit my arr: confine- 
«© ment in that priſon which belongeth to 
«« a man of his quality, the Tower. But 
«« as we are now in another place, and 
% in a courſe of ſavour, my . is, 
that the earl of Eſſex is not to ex- 
% ecute the office of a counſellor, nor 
* that of earl-marſhal of England, nor of 
*© maſter of the ordnance; and to return 
% to his own houſe, there to remain a 
„ priſoner, till her majeſty ſhall think pro- 
„ per to free him from this and all the reſt 
of the ſentence.” 


Bacon, 
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Bacon, who afterwards acquired immor- 
tal fame by his profound genius for the 
ſciences, was nearly allied to the Cecil 
family, being nephew to the lord Bur- 
leigh, and couſin- german to the ſecreta- 

: but notwithſtanding his extraordinary 
talents, he had received ſo little. aſſiſtance 
from his powerful relations, that he not 
yet obtained any preferment in the law to 
which he was bred. 


But Eſſex, who had ſagacity to diſtin- 


guiſh merit, and generoſity to love it, had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip with Ba- 
con ; had zealouſly endeavoured, though 
without ſucceſs, ro procure him the office 
of queen's ſolicitor ; and, in order to con- 
ſole his friend for the diſappointment, had 
beſtowed upon him a preſent of land to 
the value of eighteen hundred pounds. 

The public, therefore, were highly dif. 
guſted with Bacon for appearing before 
the council againſt ſo generous a patron : 
though he acted in obedience to the 
queen's orders: but ſhe was ſo well 
pleaſed with his behaviour, that ſhe im- 
poſed upon him a new taſk, of drawing 
up an acconnt of that day's proceedings, 
in order to convince the nation of the juſ- 
tice and lenity of her conduct. 


8 2 Bacon, 
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Bacon, who wanted reſolution, more than 
humanity, repreſented the whole tranſac- 
tion in the moſt favourable light for Eſ- 
ſex; and, in particular, diſplayed, in the 
moſt lively colouts, the dutiful ſubmiſſion 
which that nobleman had made in the apo- 
logy which he offered for his conduct. 

hen he read the paper to her, ſhe ſmiled 
at that paſſage, and obſerved to Bacon, 
that old love, ſhe ſaw; could not be eaſily 
forgotten. He anſwered, that he hoped 
ſhe meant that of herſelf. 

All the world, indeed, expected that 
Eſſex would ſoon be reſtored to his former 
credit; and, in all probability, he would 
actually have been ſo, had either the queen 
been fatisfied with the puniſhment which 
ſhe had already inflicted upon him, or had 
he been able to ſubmit to one other in- 
ſtance of her rigour and ſeverity. 

That nobleman poſſeſſed a monopoly of 
ſweet wines; and as his patent was near 
expiring, he flattered himſelf that the queen 
would renew it, and regarded this event 
as the critical circumſtance of his life, which 
would determine whether he could ever 
hope to recover his influence and autho- 
rity. 

But Elizabeth, though pracious in her 
demeanour, was naturally haughty and ſe- 

vere ; 
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vere; and being continually encompaſſed 


with Eſſex's enemies, ſhe was made to be- 


lieve, that his lofty ſpirit was not yet ſuf- 
ficiently ſubdued, and that he mult ſuffer 
this farther trial, before he could ſafely be 
readmitted into power; ſhe, therefore, re- 
fuſed his petition ; and even ſubjoined, in 
a contemptuous ſtile, that an ungovernabls 
beaſt muſt be ſtinted in his provender. 
This rigour, puſhed one ſtep too far, oc- 
caſioned the final ruin of this young noble- 


man, and was productive of infinite grief 


and affliction to the queen herſelf. Eſſex, 
who had hitherto with great difficulty ſup- 
preſſed his reſentment, and whoſe patience 
was now exhauſted, , "al that the 
queen was entirely inexorable, broke thro? 
at once all reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and of 
3 and was reſolved to ſeek relief, 

y proceeding to the utmoſt extremities a- 


gainſt his enemies. 

Even, during his greateſt favour, he had 
ever been e Bone, to carry matters with 
a high hand againſt his ſovereign ; and as 
this practice was agreeable to his own tem- 
per, and was ſometimes ſucceſsful, he had 
imprudently concluded, that it was the 
only proper method of managing her : but 
being now reduced to deſpair, he gave en- 
tire reins to his violent diſpoſition, and 
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threw off all appearances of duty and re- 

ſpect. | 
_ He prafticed, with equal induſtry and 
ſucce(s, all the arts of popularity in which 
he particularly excelled ; and endeavoured 
to engage, in his intereſt, all deſperate 
adventurers, whoſe attachment, he hoped, 
might be of ſervice to him in the preſent 
emergency: he ſecretly courted the favour 
of the Catholics and Puritans, both of 
whom were equally diſſatisfed with the 
preſent government: he was even ſo un- 
guarded, as to throw out ſome ſevere and 
jarcaſtical reſlections on the perſon and tem- 
per of the queen, who, he ſaid, was now 
grown an old woman, and was become as 
crooked in her mind as in her body; a cir- 
cumſlance, which inflamed her reſentment 
to the higheſt degree againſt him: he en- 
tcred into a private correſpondence with 
the king of Scots, whoſe title to the Eng- 
lieh throne he promiſed to ſupport, at the 
hazard of his life and fortune; and he even 
revailed on his intimate friend, the lord 
„ governor of Ireland, to engage 
that he would bring over part of his army 
into England, in order to effectuate that 
purpoſe: he repreſented his enemies, the 
arl of Nottingham, admiral, lord Buck- 
bur, treaſurer, and ſecretary Cecil, as ſe- 
: cret 


1 


* 
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cret enemies of the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, and 
declared friends to the Spaniſh pretenſions : 
he formed a ſele& council of malecontents, 
who commonly met at Drury-houſe, and were 
compoſed of Sir Charles 8 to whom 
the houſe belonged, the earl of Southamp- 
ton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount, Sir John Davis, and John Littleton : 
he boaſted that he had an hundred and 
twenty barons, knights, and gentlemen of 
note, at his devotion ; and that all the po- 
pulace of London, and moſt of the com- 
monalty in the kingdom, were warmly 
attached to his intereſt : and he commu- 
nicated to his aſſociates, thoſe ſecret de- 
ſigns and reſolutions, with which his con- 
fidence, in ſo powerful a party, had inſpir- 
ed him.“ b 
Among other criminal projets, the effect 
of blind rage and deſpair, he conſulted 
with them about the method of taking 
arms ; and aſked their opinion, whether he 
had beſt begin with the Tower or the pa- 
lace, or ſet out with making himſelf 
maſter at once of both places. The latter 
enterprize being deemed the moſt eltgible, 
a method was concerted for carrying it into 
Execution, ' 
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It was reſolved, that Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount, with a choſen body, ſhould take 
, poſſeſſion of the gates of the palace; that 
Davis ' ſhould ſeize the hall, Davers the 
guard-chamber and preſence-chamber; and 
that Eſſex ſhould of in from the Meuſe, 
accompanied by a body of his partizans, 
ſhould beſeech the queen, with all poſſible 
humility, to remove his enemies, ſhould 
oblige her to convoke a parliament, and 
ſhould, with common bat, eſtabliſh a 
new plan of government. | 
While theſe deſperate ſchemes were in 
agitation, many. reaſons of ſuſpicion were 
ſuggeſted to the queen; and ſhe ſent Ro- 
bert Sackville, the treaſurer's ſon; to Eſſex- 
houſe, under pretence of a viſit ; but, in 
reality, with a view of diſcovering whether 
there was in that place any unuſual con- 
courſe of people, or any extraordinary 
preparations which ſeemed to threaten an 
inſurrection. N *; 
Soon after, Eſſex received a ſummons to 
attend the council, which was aſſembled at 
the treaſurer's houſe ; and, while he was 
muſing on this circumſtance, and compar- 
ing it with the late unexpected viſit from 
Sackville, a private note was delivered to 
him, by which he was adviſed to provide 
kor his own ſafety. BE 


He 
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He preſently concluded, that. his Whole 
conſpiracy was fully diſcovered, or at leaſt 
ſtrongly ſuſpected, and that the gentleit 
puniſhment which he could expect, was a 
new and more rigorous confinement ; he 
therefore excuſed himſelf to the council, on 
pretence of an indiſpoſition; and he imme- 
diately diſpatched meſſengers to his more 
intimate friends, requiring their advice and 
aſſiſtance in the preſent emergence. 

Next day there appeared, at Eſſex-houſe, 
the earls of Southampton and Rutland, the 
lords Sandys and Monteagle, with about 
three hundred gentlemen of good quality. 
and fortune; and Eſſex acquainted them 
with the danger to which, he alledped, the 
machinations of his enemics expoſed him, 

To ſome he ſaid, that he would throw 
himſelf at the queen's feet, and implore her 
juſtice and protection: to others, he boaſt- 
ed of his intereſt in the city, and aftirmed, 
that, whatever might happen, this reſource 
could never fail him. 

The queen was apprized of all theſe de- 
ſigns, by means of intelligence, conveyed, 
as was generally ſuſpected, to Raleigh, by 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges; and having com- 
manded the magiſtrates of London to keep 
the citizens in readineſs, ſhe ſent Egerton, 
lord-keeper, with the carl of Worceſter, Sir 

. William 
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William Knollys, comptroller, and Pop- 
ham, lord chief juſtice, to Eſſex- houſe, in 
order to know the cauſe of theſe aouſual 
Preparations, 

They were with difficulty ene thro? 
a wicket; but all their ſervants were ex- 
cluded, except the purſe-bearer. After 
ſome altercation, in which they command- 
ed Eſſex's adherents, upon their allegiance, 
to lay down their arms, and were threaten- 
ed, in their turn, by the angry multitude 
who ſurrounded them, the earl findin 
that the plot was entirely diſcovered, re- 
ſolved to leave them priſoners in his 
houſe, and proceed to the execution of his 
former project. 

He fallied forth, with about two hundred 
attendants, armed only with ſwords ; and, 
in his paſſage to the city, was joined by 
the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. 
He exclaimed, ** For the queen ! for the 
«« queen! a plot is laid fer my life 3? and 
then proceeded to the houſe of Smith, the 
ſherif, on whole afliflance he greatly de- 
pended. 

The citizens flocked about him in amaze- 
ment; but, though he aſſured them that 
England was fold to the Infanta, and deſir- 
ed them to take arms immediately, other- 
wile they could not do him any ſervice, no 

one 
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one ſeemed willing to follow his advice. 
The ſheriff, on the earl's approach to his 
houſe, ſlipped out at the back-door, and 
made the beſt of his way to the lord- 
mayor. 

Mean while, Eſſex perceiving the cold- 
neſs of the citizens, and hearing, that he 
was denounced a traitor by the earl of 
Cumberland and the lord Burleigh, began 
to deſpair of ſucceſs, and reſolved to re- 
turn to his own houſe: but he found the 
ſtreets barricaded in his paſſage, and guarded 
by the citizens, under the command of Sir 
John Leviſon, In his attempt to force his 
way, Tracy, a young gentleman, for whom 
he had a great regard, was killed with 
two or three of the Londoners; and the 
earl himſelf, attended by a few of his 
adherents, retired towards the river, and 
taking boat, arrived at Eſſex-houſe. 

He there heard, that Gorges, whom he 
had ſent before to capitulate with the lord 
keeper, and the other counſelors, had ſer 
them all at liberty, and had accompanied 
'them to court. He was now reduced to 
deſpair ; and ſeemed determined, in com- 
pliance with lord Sandys advice, to de- 
fend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and 
rather to die like a brave man, with his 
ſword in bis hand, than to fail baſely K 

tue 
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the hands of the executioner : but after 
ſome parley, and after demanding, in vain, 
firſt hoſtages, then conditions, from the be- 
ſiegers, he ſubmitted at diſcretion; reg- 
queſling only civil treatment, and a Fair 
and equitable trial. | 

The queen, who, during all this com- 
motion, had behaved with as much indif- 
terence, as if there had only been a fray 
in the ſtreets, in which ſhe was no way con- 
cerned, ſoon gave orders for the trial of 

the moſt conſiderable of the rebels. The 
earls of Eſſex and Southampton were ar- 
raigned before a jury of twenty five peers, 
Pockhurſt acting as high fleward on the oc- 
caſion. 

The guilt of the priſoners was too noto- 
rious to be called in queſtion; and, beſides 
the inſurrection known to every body, the 
treaſonable conferences at Drury houſe, were 
proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferd1- 
nando Gorges was produced in court, and 
gave his teſtimony: the confeſſions of the 
ear] of Rutland, of the lords Cromwell, 
Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davis. Blount, 
and Davetrs, were only read to the peers, 
according to the practice of that age. 

When ſentence was paſſed, Eflex ſpoke 
like a man who laid his account with dy- 
Ing; but he ſald, that he ſhould be ory 
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if he was repreſented to the queen, as a 
perſon that 1A her mercy ; though he 
ſhould not, he believed. make any cringing 
ſubmiſſions to, obtain it. Southampron's 
behaviour was more modeſt and ſubmiſſive: 
he implored the, 12 offices of the peers, 
in ſo moving and affecting a manner, as 
drew tears from the ſpeQators. 

After Eſſex had ſpent ſome days in the 
ſolitute and reflexion of a priſon, his proud 
heart was ſubdued, not by the fear of 
death, but by the ſentiments of religion; 
and fearing that he could never procure the 
pardon o* heaven, unleſs he made a full 
diſcovery of his fins, he gave in to the 
council an account of all his crimiaal de- 
figns, as well as of his: correſpondence with 
the king of Scotland. 

He ſpared not his moſt intimate friends, 
ſuch as lord Mountjoy, whom he had dra vn 
into theſe conſpiracies ; and he accuſed Sir 
Harry Neville, a man of merit, of a cor- 
reſpondence with che rebels; though it ap- 
pears, that that gentleman had never agreed 
to the propoſals made him, and was no far- 
ther criminal than in not diſcovering the 
earl's treaſon ; an office to which every man 
of honour naturally bears the ſtrongeſt aver- 
ſion. 

Neville was committed to priſon, and ſuf. 


fered a ſevere perigcution ; but as tke queen 
Vol. XXI > und 
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found Mountjoy a very able and ſucceſsful 
commander, ſhe continued him in his go- 
vernment, and ſacrificed her reſentment to 
the good of the public. . 
Elizabeth was. extremely defirous of ob- 
taining the praiſe of clemency; and in e- 
very great example which ſhe had made 
during her reign, ſhe had always diſco- 
vered the utmoſt reluctance and heſitation : 


but the preſent condition of Eſſex awak- 


ened all her tender affections, and filled 
her with the moſt real anxiety and con- 
cern. Se felt a perpetual ſtruggle between 
anger and inclination, pride and compaſ- 
ſion, care for her own ſafety, and tender- 
neſs for her favourite ; and her ſituation, 
during this interval, was perhaps more an 
object of pity, than that of the unhappy 
Eſſex himſelf. She ſigned the warrant for 
his execution; ſhe recalled it: ſhe again 
reſolved on his death ; ſhe felt a new re- 
t inn of affection. 

Eſſex's enemies aſſured her, that he him- 
ſelf wiſned to die, and declared that ſhe 
could never be in ſafety while he was 
alive: it is probable, however, that this 
mark of penitence and of concern for her 
would produce a contrary effect to what 
they intended, and would revive all that love 
and tenderneſs, which ſhe had ſo long in- 
dulged to the unfortunate priſoner. 


But 
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But what chiefly hardened her heart a- 
gainſt him, was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy in 
never preſenting, as ſhe hourly expected, 
any petition to her for mercy and forgive- 
neſs; and ſhe finally 8 her conſent to 


his execution. He di 
ſymptoms rather of penitence 


covered at his death 


and piety 


than of fear; and readily owned the juſ- 
tice of the ſentence, by which he was con- 


demned. 


He ſuffered privately in the Tower, a- 
rage to his own requeſt. He was a- 
fraid, he ſaid, left the favour and compaſ- 
ſion of the people ſhould too much affect 
his heart in thoſe moments, when humili- 


ation under the afflicting hand 


of hea- 


ven was the only proper ſentiment, which 
he could indulge; and the queen, doubt- 


leſs, thought it moſt adviſeable, 
ſo melancholy a ſpectacle from 
eye. 


to remove 


the public 


Some of Eſſex's affociates, Cuſfe, Da- 
vers, Blount, Meric, Davis, were tried and 
condemned, and all of them, except Da- 


vis, were executed. The queen 
the reſt; being convinced that 


E 


ey were 


drawn in merely from their attachment to 
that nobleman and their care for his ſafety ; 


and were wholly unacquainted 


with the 


more criminal part of his intentions. 
The king of Scots, who was afraid leaſt his 
correſpon- 


6 
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correſpondence with Eſſex might have been 
qi {covered and have given umbrage to Eliza- 
be th, diſpatched the earl of Mar and the 
lord Kinlofs to England, to. felicitate the 
queen on her eſcape from the late inſurrec- 
tion and conſpiracy, They were likewiſe 
ordered to enquire whether any eps had 
been taken by bbr to exclude him from the 
throne, as well as to ſound the inclinations 
of the chief nobility and counſellors, in caſe 
of the queen's deceaſe. 

They found the diſpoſitions of men as 
favourable as they. could wiſh 3 and they 
engaged in a correſpondence with ſecretary 
Cecil, whoſe authority after the fall of Eſſex 
was now unlimited, and who was determin- 
ed, by this policy, to ſecure, in time, the 
confidence of the ſucceſſor, 

The king of France, who bore no good- 
will to James, and who was averſe to the union 
of England and Scotland, made his ambaſ- 
ſador to drop ſome hints to Cecil of Henry's 
 walhogneſs to concur In any meaſure for de- 
feating the hopes of the Scottiſh monarch ; 
but as Cecil flatly rejected the propoſal, the 
court of France took no farther ſteps in that 
matter: and thus the only foreign power, 
which could give much diſturbance to 
James's ſucceſhon, was obliged to acquieſce 
In it. 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth found that ſhe had no reaſon to 
repeut of the lenity which ſhe had ſhown to 
Mountjoy, who now conducted the affairs of 
Ireland with great ability and ſucceſs. He 
made frequent incurſions againſt the rebels, 

and built a fortreſs at Moghery ; he expell- 
ed the Mac-Geniſes from Lecale; he har- 
raſſed Tyrone in Ulſter with inroads and 
leſſer expeditions ; and by deftroying, every 
where, and during all ſeaſons, the proviſi- 
ons of the lriſh, he reduced them to periſh 
with famine in the woods and moraſſes, a- 
mong which they were forced to take ſhelter. 
At the ſame time, Sir Henry Docwray, 
who commanded another body of troops, 
„ fſurpriſed the caſtle of Derry, and put gar- 
riſons into Newton and Alnogh ; and 
having taken poſſeſſion of the monaſtery of 
Donnegal, near Baliſhannon, he threw 
troops in it, and defended it againſt .the at- 

* tacks of O' Donnel and other rebels. 
Nor was Sir George Carew leſs active in 
the province of Munſter. He ſeized the titu- 


- lar earl of Deſmond, and ſent him over, with 
. Florence Maccarty, another chieftain, priſo- 
e ner to England. He arreſted many ſu ſpect- 
it ed perſons, and exated hoſtages from others; 
r, and being reinforced with a body of two 
to thouſand men from England, he threw him- 
ce ſelf into Corke, which he ſupplied with . 


aims and proviſions ; and he put every thing 
ch T3 a 
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in a 2 poſture for oppoſing the Spaniſh 
invaſion, which was daily apprehended. 
The deputy, apprized of the danger which 
threatened the ſouthern provinces, left the 
proſecution of the war againſt Tyrone, who 
was now reduced to great extremity ; and 
he marched with his forces into Munſter. 
At laſt the Spaniards, amounting: to four 
thouſand men, and commanded; by Don 
John D' Aquila, arrived at Kinſale, of 
- which they took poſſeſſion. Mountjoy im- 
mediately laid ſiege to this place; but he 
had no ſooner began his. operations, than he 
heard that another body of two thouſand 
Spaniards, under the command of Alphonſo 
Ocampo, were landed in Ireland, and were 
advancing to the relief of their countrymen. 
He therefore detached Sir George Carew to 
oppoſe their progreſs. That officer ſucceed- 
ed in his enterprize, and gained a compleat 
victory over the enemy. Ocampo was tak- 
en priſoner : D*Aquila was obliged to ſur- 
render on ſuch terms as the deputy was 
pleaſed to preſcribe :: Tyrone and other re- 
Is, who had joined the invaders, were 
forced to fly into Ulſter ; and thus a conſi- 
derable N was made towards an entire 
reduction of the kingdom. 6 h 
On the twenty-ſeventh day of October, 
the queen aſſembled a parliament ; and as 
zhe members were fully ſenſible of the great 
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neceſſities of government, and of the im- 
menſe ſums which Elizabeth had expended 
in defending her own dominions, and aſſi- 
ing her allies, they granted her an extra- 
ordinary ſupply of four ſubſidies, and eight 
fifteentks. ooh 

The remaining tranſactions of this reign, 


are neither numerous nor important. A 


ſquadron of nine ſhips, commanded by Sir 
Richard Leviſon, admiral, and Sir William 
Monſon, vice-admiral, was ſent to inſult 
the Spaniſh coaſts, and to retort the dam- 
age which the enemy had done in their late 
invaſion of Ireland. They attacked the 
port of Cerimbra in Portugal, where, not- 
withſtanding a vigorous oppoſition, they 
broke into the harbour, and took a rich 
carrack which was ſtationed there, and 
which was valued at a million of Du- 
cats.“ 

The affairs of Ireland, after the expul- 
ſion of the Spaniards, haſtened to a ſettle- 
ment. Tyrone, finding himſelf unable to 
make head againſt the deputy, applied for 
a pardon, by means of his brother Arthur 
Mac-Baron'; but Mountjoy would not re- 
ceive him upon any other terms than thoſe 
of an abſolute ſurrender of his life and for- 
tune to the queen's mercy. He appeared, 

theirs | 


A. D. 1602. 
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therefore, before the deputy, in a habit 
and poſture ſuitable to his preſent fortune; 
and, after acknowledging his offence in the 
moſt humble manner, he was committed to 
cuſtody by Mountjoy, who intended to 
bring him over captive into England, to be 
diſpoſed of at the queen's mercy.“ 

But Elizabeth was now incapable of re- 
ceiving any ſatisfaction from this fortunate 
event : ſhe had fallen into a deep melan- 
choly, occaſioned, as is generally ſuppoſed, 
by her grief for the death of the earl of 
Eſſex. That nobleman, while in the height 
of his favour, had received from her ma- 
jeſty a preſent of a ring, which ſhe deſired 
him to keep as a pledge of her affection, 
and aſſured him, that, into whatever diſ- 
grace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices ſhe 
might be induced to entertain againſt him, 
yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would im- 
mediately, upon fight of it, recolleQ her 
former tenderneſs, would afford him a 
hearing, and would lend a favourable ear 
to his apology. 

The earl, after his trial and condemna- 
tion, committed this precious gift to the 
countels of Nottingham, whom he deſired 
to deliver it to the queen; but the countels 
was perſuaded by her huſband, who was 

; Eſſex's 
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Eſſex's capital enemy, not to execute the 
commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, who till ex- 
pected that her favourite would make this 
laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who af- 
cribed the neglect to his invincible obſti- 
nacy, was, at laſt, impelled by her reſent- 
ment to ſign the warrant for his execu- 
tion. | | 
The counteſs of Nottingham being ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper, and finding 
her end faſt approaching, was touched with 
remorſe for her conduct; and having re- 
ceived a viſit from the queen, ſhe implored 
her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal 
ſecret. The queen, thunderſtruck with this 
intelligence, burſt into a furious paſſion: 
ſhe ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed; 
and crying to her, ** that God might for- 
6 give her, but, ſhe never could ;” ſhe 
ruſhed from her, and thenceforth reſigned 
herſelf to the moſt incurable melancholy. 
She rejected all conſolation : ſhe even 
refuſed food and ſuſtenance : and throwin 
herſelf on the floor, ſhe remained filent wy, 
immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her 
re flections, and declaring that ſhe conſider- 
ed life and exiſtence as an inſupportable 
burden. Few words ſhe ſpoke; and they 
were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, 
which preyed upon her heart: but ſighs 
and groans were the chief vent which the 
gave 
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gave to her deſpondency, and which, tho? 
they diſcovered her ſorrows, were never 
able to eaſe or abate them. Ten days and 
nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on 
cuſhions, which her maids brought her; 
and her phyſicians could not prevail on her 
to ſuffer herſelf to be put to bed, much leſs 
to take any of the medicines which they 
preſcribed. | 

Her frail body was at laſt ſo much ex- 
hauſted by her anxiety of mind, that her 
end was viſibly approaching; and the coun- 
cil, being convened, ſent the lord-keeper, 
the lord-admiral, and the ſecretary. to know 
her will with regard to her ſucceſſor. She 
replied, with a fine voice, that as ſhe had 
held a regal ſceptre, ſhe deſired no other 
than a royal ſucceſſor. Cecil, entreating 
ker to explain herſelf more particularly, ſhe 
added, that ſhe would have a king to ſuc- 
ceed her; and who ſhould that be, but her 
xeareſt kinſman the king of Scots. 

Being then adviſed by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to fix her thoughts on God, 
ſhe ſaid, that ſhe did not ſo; nor did her 
mind in the leaſt wander from him, Ina 
ſhort time her voice left her, her ſenſes 
failed, ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, 
which continued ſome hours, and ſhe ex- 
pired gently, withour farther ſtruggle or 
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cdnvulſion, in the ſeventieth year of her 
age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. a 

Such was the mournful and melancholy 
end of one of the greateſt and moſt illuſtri- 
ous ſovereigns that ever adorned the Eng- 
liſn throne. Elizabeth, in her perſon, was 
handſome, tall, ſtraight, and ſtrong-limbed, 
with an high round forehead, brown 
eyes, fair complexion, white teeth, and 
yellow hair. She danced with equal grace 
and agility; her voice was ſtrong and ſhrill; 
ſhe underſtood muſic, and played well upon 
ſeveral inſtruments. She poſſeſſed an ex- 
cellent memory, nnderſtood the dead and 
living languages, had made great profici- 
ency in the ſciences, and was well acquaint- 
ed with hiſtory, 

Her talents for government are univer- 
ſally acknowledged, even by her greateſt 
enemies, Her vigour, her conſtancy, her 
magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, 
and addreſs, are allowed to merit the 
higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have 
been ſurpaſſed by any perſon who ever | 
ſwayed a ſceptre. By the force of her | 
mind, ſhe controuled all her more active | 
and ſtronger qualities, and prevented them | 
from running into exceſs : her heroiſm was 

free from raſhneſs, her frugality from a: 
varice, her friendſhip from partiality, her 
courage | 
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courage from turbulency and vain ambi- 
tion: ſhe guarded not herſelf with equal 
care, or equal ſucceſs from leſſer inſirmi- 
ties, the rivalſhip of beauty, the deſire of 
admiration, the jealouſy of love, and the 
ſallies of anger. IG. 
Tbe wiſe, minifters, and brave warriors, 
who flouriſhed during her reign, partake in 
the, praiſe of her fucceſs; but inſtead of 
diminiſhing, they greatly encreaſe the ap- 
plauſe due to her merit. They owed, all 
of them, their advancement to her choice; 
they were ſupported by her conſtancy; and, 
with all their ability, they were never 
able to obtain any undue influence over 
her. In her family, in her court, in her 
kingdom, ſhe was equally miſtreſs : the 
force of the tender paſſions was great over 
her, but the force of her mind was ſtill ſu- 
perior; and the ſtruggle which her victory 
viſibly coſt her, ſerves only to ſhew, in a 
more ſtriking light, the ſtrength of her re- 
ſalution, and the firmneſs of her character. 
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